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IN A NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


An Opportunity for 
Coordinated Assistance . . . Will the Industry Act? 


FREDERICK G. RUDGE 


N a vital national emergency, the printing industry is potentially as useful 
to the country as the nation’s newspapers, magazines, motion pictures or 
radio. How, as an industry, it is already being organized to fulfill its produc- 
tive function more effectively than ever before, and further, how it represents 
a major channel for necessary propaganda now fully realized but as yet to be 
developed, is the brunt of this article. 

In the last issue of Print there was a general discussion of propaganda and 
its relation to the graphic arts. It was indicated that in a time of national crisis 
Public Opinion would have to be influenced toward unity. It was pointed out 
that true defense begins not with munitions, materials or men, but in the 
minds of the people. Some indication was given of the tremendous range of 
printed literature that our industry might be called upon to produce, and the 
hope was voiced that this job would be done with a maximum of effectiveness 
from the government's point of view and with a minimum of dislocation from 
the industry’s. Now the first steps have been taken. 

This article will develop first, how the industry can be made a major public 
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THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 


relations channel; second, how it is being organized for production; and third, 
the detail on the steps already taken in Washington. 


PART I 
THE PRINTING INDUSTRY AS A PUBLIC RELATIONS CHANNEL 


A. Liaison Opportunity 


It is possible for every printer to act as a liaison officer between the govern- 
ment and private users of printing to the end that a large part of a tremendous 
flood of printed material which normally flows from private sources into mil- 
lions of homes may become a patriotic vehicle for public information. In 
answering this function, the printing industry would stand with radio and 
the press as a vital force in time of emergency. 

It is impossible to show statistically how many millions of letterheads, 
brochures, pamphlets, packages, statements, reports, cards, booklet folders, 
envelopes, etc., flow through the nation’s printing presses to men, women and 
children in every town, city and hamlet in the country. 

National statistics, however, indicate that $60,389,000 worth of printing 
volume in 1939 represented a total of 672,587 hours on various known types 
of presses. The productive capacity of each of these types of presses is multi- 
plied by the hours of operation, and we arrive, therefore, at 20,867,755,000 
impressions. These base figures, however, actually represent slightly less than 
10 pex cent of the $600,000,000 worth of national printing sales of advertising 
and commercial printing (as distinct from magazine and newspaper print- 
ing). The total, therefor2, becomes over 200,000,000,000 annual impressions 
which, in turn, may be multiplied conservatively by at least four pieces of 
literature per press impression* — giving 800,000,000,000 individual pieces a 
year. By way of comparison, the newspaper circulation is 14,420,177,316. 

This tremendous amount of printed material may be put to work for the 
government in a national emergency. Not all of it, obviously, but a large 
enough proportion certainly to run into billions of printed pieces — because 
the great majority of business, social and charitable enterprises, when prop- 
erly approached, will be patriotically glad to contribute to the national wel- 





*Government Printing Office average is 5% pieces to one impression. 
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IN A NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


fare by printing, imprinting, or attaching to the material that they distribute 
information helpful to the nation and its emergency organization. 
We believe the industry cart perform a vital liaison service in two ways — 


1. By persuading its customers (which means virtually every enterprise in 
the country ) to give this cooperation when it is needed. 


2. By preparing special material which such customers will include with 
their literature, attach to their forms, packages, etc. 


These channels may be used without expense to the government beyond 
the administrative time needed to transmit the messages (and electros and 
inats of individual slogans) that government agencies want distributed, to 
one central clearing agency. 


B. Industry Cooperation 


Such a venture as we have just outlined would act as a powerful instrument 
toward greater understanding and cooperation on all kinds of mutual prob- 
lems in the graphic arts industry. Constant campaigns have been waged in 
the past toward this goal. We had excellent organizational work at various 
times both nationally and locally. But every effort has met with the inertia 
certain to exist in a large industry made up of many thousands of small units. 

Now, through using the industry as a channel for the government, we have 
a common cause which will exert tremendous influence, pulling the people of 
industry together. Naturally, the focal point for such activity will have to be 
in the hands of our present organizations. 

The local associations in many cases have already indicated willingness to 
cooperate and the national group, the United Typothetae of America, is now 
under alert new leadership. 


C. Publicity 


Finally, we have the opportunity of raising our standing as an industry in the 
eyes of the general public. For years it has been the cry of the industry that 
the printer has been classed almost as low as the day laborer. Many of us have 
battled against this and all have looked toward an opportunity that would 
indicate to the world that the printing industry is alert and forward-looking. 
The possibility, therefore, of each individual printer presenting himself to 
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THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 


his clients as one who is cooperating with the government in doing an im- 
portant work is not to be taken lightly. 

Adequate publicity of every type should be used to back the printer up. 
Like charity, it should begin at home by teaching the printer the importance 
of the occasion and his own specific duties. Then it should branch out through 
the trade and national press to inform both the user of printing and the nation 
of what the printing industry is doing to help its country. 


PART II 
UTILIZING THE INDUSTRY’S PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


A. Census 

The first step is to utilize the productive capacity of the printing industry. 
Plants in all principal population centers are being catalogued now toward 
that end. A questionnaire has been sent to graphic arts association leaders in 
more than fifty key cities. The information, as soon as it is received, will be 
catalogued, so that the government will be able to produce any volume of 
work it may desire with considerable flexibility as to geographic location. 


B. Administrative Plan 
A plan for proper supervision of this work at the focal point, the Government 
Printing Office, has been completed. Complete planning, design and layout 
facilities are available for making more effective printing for defense purposes. 
Further, the Government Printing Office’s other divisions will coordinate 
production and procurement toward maximum economy. In this connection 
they are now training men who have special knowledge of commercial print- 
ing conditions to analyze each job under consideration for outside procure- 
ment, to prepare the necessary technical specifications, and to evaluate the 
bids received. As in the past, committees of certain groups allied with the 
printing industry (e.g., artists) will undoubtedly be formed independently. 
The service that these groups offer in the nation’s interests can be translated 
into effective aids through the Government Printing Office as a clearing house. 


C. Reference Material 
An initial survey of the types of literature used by the United States, England, 
France, and Germany both in the last war and currently has already been 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


The GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE is now endeavoring to renga the Lerma industry for the 

pose of assisting the Government in its Nationa! Defense Program. This questionnaire is being dis- 
perirer} by printing-trade associations to the printing establishments in their ok Tt should be filled out 
and returned to the association which sent it to you. The data contained in these questionnaires, when 
forwarded to the GOVERNMENT PRINTING OrPice, will permit them to select firms in any particular ares 
best equipped to handle the type of job needed to be produced in that area. Your cooperation in 
answering promptly and as accurately as possible the questions below and on the following pages will 
be appreciated. Additional information should be written on separate sheet and attached hereto. 


TYPE AND VOLUME OF ANNUAL BUSINESS 
Percent Prem 


Commercial (stationery, forms, letterheads, 













































































general utility, ete.) —~ Tariff Goo 

Periodical Direct-mail advertising. 

Yearbook. Law and eet erm 

Catalogue. —_ Book jac! -_— 

Book. —- Other = ee me 
‘(iame tind) 

1989 sales volume... Maximum possible sales volume 

Do you operate as a: Union shop? _. — Open shop? ——_.. _ 

If union, what departments? - 
Total square fect of ber —— in plant, building, or leaschold _._. _ ena 
Additional space availal —_— 
What sources have you for purchasing paper stock? 

ju obtain quantity on short notice? 
What alasas facilities have you (by truck, railway, or — 
What facilities for mailing? — — 
a ee re es ‘(Names of hrm reverting) 
a ae (Sireet abroad Serer 
a (Uisanatal rating) (Ge) (uate) 





Where special equipment is not contained in your plant but is available in your city, furnish frm 
names and type of equipment. 

















PRESSROOM EQUIPMENT 


Personnel 
Day shift — 
Average number of journeymen now employed__ - Night shift . 
Lobster shift - = 


Maximum number of journeymen possible on each shift (based on existing equipment) _ 











Equipment 
Job department Cylinder pressee—One-color 
Mente Mente 
Platen presses. = Up to 25x38, hand-fed_ as 
Small automatics, wu p to 20x: 26 e Up to 25x33, mechanically { fed_ - - 
Large automatics, over 20x26 toB6}4x46 Up to 38x50, hand-fed. - 
a — Up to 38x50, mechanically fed. —_ 
Two-color automatics: Over 69-inch, mechanically fed... __..— 
Small automatics, up to 25x38__ “ 
Large automatics, 25x38 to 0 36¥4x46 a, ap Cylinder presses—Two-color 


Up to 38x50, mechanically fed. 
Over 38x50, mechanically fed i 


Rotary presses—Sheet-fed: 
Up to 46 inches, one-color. Perfecting presses: 
Up to 46 inches, two-color Up to 38x50_.. 
Over 46 inches, one-color— Over 38x80 ... 
Over 46 inches, two-color — 





Web presses 
Up to 46 inches, single-roll__....__ 
Up to 46 inches, double-roll_ - 
Over 46 inches, single-roll__ 
Over 46 inches, double-roll__ 


Color presses: 

Four-color up to 38x50_...... 

Four-color over 38x50. 

Five-color up to 38x50......._.- : Offset presses 

ive-color over 38x50... x Up to 25x38, one-color . 

Siesta einen s Up to 25x38, two-color. 
25x38 to 38x50, one-color 
25x38 to 38x50, two-color. 
Over 38x50, one-color 
ican Over 38x50, two-color 








Special letter-press equipment: 
Nene 








Special offset equipment 
Nome 











COMPOSING ROOM 















Personnel 
Day shift — 
Average number of journeymen now employed Night shift -_ 
|Lobster shift eee 
Maximum number of journeymen possible on each shift (based on existing equipment)... ....... 
Equipmeat 
Mente went 
Composing frames. - . etn: om bila machines... 
Job stones. Monotype — - - 
Cylinder stones. Monotype ela 
Proof presses. Ludlow or al eek machines 
PLATEMAKING 
Personnel 
Day shift — 
Average number of camera and platemaking journeymen now employed. | Nig! oe a 
[Lobster shift in 
Maximum number of camera and platemaking journeymen possible on each shift (based on 
existing equipment) eae o 
Equipment 
Namte Kvebe 
Cameras up to 36 inches eee Vari-typers rane si a 
‘ameras over 36 inches. i - 
Stripping department — - ~ 
Dark-room equipment —..--.... - ~ 
Electrotype facilities a = 
Stereotype facilities _. aes . 
Photoengraving facilities 
Offset platemaking facilities 
Rubber platemaking facilities eee. . 
Waxograph platemaking facilities 
Wax ruling facilities — 
BINDERY 
Personnel Day shift ns 
Average number of persons now employed. Night shift 
[Lobster ORR een 


Maximum number of persons possible on each shift (based on existing equipment) 





Equipment 


Power cutters, — 60-inch...  Hand-fed stitchers, singlehead___..  __._. 
Hand-fed stitchers, multiple-head__. 
Chain-type stitchers, single-head___. 
Chain-type stitchers, multiple-head__ 








Continuous trimmers———_ 

Folders—Cleveland E or W_ 

Folders—Cleveland 0-00. 

Foldere—Cleveland M-MM____. 
Cleveland 














Feldere—ler reland K __ 
Folders—Tape, double 16's. 














1 
Perfect binder—G. C. S_ 
Indexing machines____. 


Ruler, under 36-in., hand-fed, straight —_. 
Ruler, under 36-in., mech. fed, straight ——__ 
Ruler, over 36-in., hand-fed, straight. 
Ruler, over 86-in., mech'y fed, straight ..... 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


























Pages from Questionnaire, for information to assist the National Defense Program, sent by the 
G.P.O. to graphic arts associations for distribution to printing establishments in their area. 
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completed. This will later be supplemented by a thorough collection, which 
will provide source information for any government agencies making a study 
in this field. They will be informed of the availability of this reference service. 


PART III 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE PLAN ALREADY IN OPERATION 


The Honorable Augustus E. Giegengack, Public Printer, has already put in 
motion the effort that can eventually carry both production and public rela- 
tion activities to fruition. Mr. Giegengack submitted to the Administrative 
Assistant to the President, who will place it before the President of the United 
States, a report outlining objectives and methods on November 14, 1940. At 
that time there was also submitted the survey already mentioned covering 
several hundred types of propaganda material. At the New York Employing 
Printers Annual Award Dinner at the Hotel Commodore on October 28 the 
following announcement was read by Mr. Giegengack: 


“Every printer here tonight must feel real pride in the achievement that this 
exhibit reflects. It cannot help‘but make us all believe that we should hold our heads 
high as men and women proud of our industry. 

“My message tonight, therefore, is a particularly happy one. I have come to tell 
you very briefly that your industry, like others in the country, has taken the initia- 
tive to establish its place in National Defense. 

“Some months ago we saw that millions of dollars were being appropriated to 
protect our country with arms, munitions, and fighting forces. We felt, as have many 
others, that true defense begins with national unity of opinion. We know that if the 
emergency increased, our government would be called upon to explain its plans 
and aims to its people. We realized further that all available media would be called 
upon to help in industrial mobilization, in leading toward proper domestic con- 
servation, and in assisting to raise the finances which would have to pay for defense 
projects. 

“The particular responsibility of the printing industry in such a picture is great. 
Those of you who are familiar with such material realize that it takes thousands of 
forms — from posters and stickers and labels to every imaginable type of booklet, 
broadside, and folder. 

“Like other industries, therefore, we felt that we should do everything we could 
to be ready to assist our government. And like other industries, we have prepared 
a plan which will help us to serve the nation’s best interests. 

“Our objectives are two-fold. First, to know the capabilities of our industry so 
that we can call upon the full productive capacity of the country to meet any need. 
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PRINTERS TO HAVE ! 
SHARE IN DEFENSE 


A plan to org 
dustry of the 
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A plan to organize the printing 
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Reprinted from the New York Times, Reprinted from Printing News, 
October 29, 1940 November 2, 1940 


We are ready to do this through an administrative plan set up at the Government 
Printing Office to achieve a maximum of effectiveness and economy from the gov- 
ernment's point of view. Our second objective is to have the printing industry, as a 
great liaison force, encourage all buyers of printing to run brief government mes- 
sages on their catalogues, letterheads, booklets, folders, brochures, etc. In a time 
of severe national emergency, such a service would make commercial printing a 
major medium for the government and at the same time establish the printer as a 
patriotic leader in serving his country’s interests. 

“Full details on this plan will be distributed to you within the next few months 
through your local Association. Do not write, wire or telephone the Government 
Printing Office. Do not even fly to Washington to see us. Our administrative plan 
calls definitely for organization through your Associations who will have full in- 
formation at the proper time. 

“This plan, which we believe our industry can take great pride in as an indica- 
tion of our progressiveness, will be presented to the President of the United States. 

“I want to asure you that I have taken great delight in making this announce- 


ment because I, who have grown up in the printing industry, desire to serve its 
best interests and to help in our common cause.” 
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In addition, Mr. Giegengack stated that he was already planning to utilize 
the facilities of the printing industry to turn out approximately $5,000,000 
worth of printing for the government within the coming three months. A 
part of this was then being discussed in New York and has now been processed. 

There is no question but that further calls will be made upon the industry 
in the very near future. Further, it is true that through the excellent organiza- 
tion of the Government Printing Office, the necessary management, research, 
and buying facilities can be brought to bear in a manner that will benefit the 
government at the same time that it prevents economic dislocation in the 
industry. 


PART IV 
WHAT YOU CAN DO TO HELP 


The activity outlined represents one of the few attempts made by the printing 
industry to present a united front to the public. Success depends on the inter- 
est and understanding of our firms, both large and small, throughout the 
country. We must desire not only to benefit through the possibility of some 
immediate business from the government or through private business that 
may come to us because the government has absorbed other competing faci- 
lities, but we must, as well, take the larger view of patriotic-minded citizens. 

The use of the industry as a public relations channel which would carry 
government slogans and messages into the homes and offices of the nation, 
for example, depends upon two factors. First, there must be the demand of a 
large group of important people in our industry that this medium be con- 
sidered by the government and be put in use; and second, after such recogni- 
tion a thoroughgoing effort must be made by the entire industry to do the 
necessary work. Sit down, today, and write a note to the head of your local 
Association. Tell him of your familiarity with this plan and encourage him to 
cooperate to the fullest extent. 

Further, it would be interesting to Mr. Giegengack, who has already done 
so much to help, to know that printers have taken a very definite interest in 
this movement and are willing to support this activity which he has been the 
chief figure in setting up. 

We face a great opportunity — let us serve to the best of our abilities. 
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Silk Screen as a Decorative Art 


NEW DESIGNS, NEW TEXTURES, NEW SENSATIONS 


LEE MARIL 


ORE and more is being heard, every month, every day, about the silk 
screen process of reproduction. Usually the reports concern the broader 
commercial aspects of its possibilities — larger and larger runs, better and 
better quality — for posters, cards, boxes, covers, signs; all the different kinds 
of display advertising. There is another phase of silk screen possibilities, 
which I have been discovering, that lends itself to the individual artist and to 
a whole new field of artistic expression. 

It seems strange, at this time when I am doing silk screen work profession- 
ally, that until about two years ago I had not the faintest idea what silk screen 
processing was, nor had even heard the name of it. When I left Europe, little 
was known about this technique, even to commercial designers like me. 

My attention was for the first time drawn to it under odd circumstances on 
a memorable day in September, 1938. It was a cloudy morning; I took an 
umbrella along to my appointment with a publisher on Madison Avenue. As 
I left the bus a rising storm had made it almost impossible to walk the half 
block to the publisher's house. The hurricane — for the hurricane of 1938 it 
was — caught my poor umbrella and sailed it high above buses and cars like 
a bird with broken wings. At this moment a young man came to my rescue 
and helped me to reach the already-crowded doorway of a nearby house. 
While we waited there and watched more and more umbrellas go by, the 
young man became conversational. He turned out to be a designer who had 
studied silk screen work. At first I could not understand his description of this 
work — he tried in vain to explain. But while most other women would have 
said, vaguely, “Oh, how interesting!” and then forgotten about it, the idea 
of a new method of reproducing my designs took root in my mind. 














SILK SCREEN AS DECORATIVE ART 


My previous experience had been with the making of woodcut pattern 
papers. My training had been with two great graphic artists, in Leipzig — 
Professor Hugo Steiner-Prag and Hans Alexander Mueller. My interests and 
talents seemed to lie in creating decorative patterns, and eventually I did 
many of the woodcut pattern covers for the famous Insel Verlag paper-bound 
volumes — known here as the “Wonder Books.” So, when I came to this coun- 
try I was anxious and hopeful of doing similar things for American publishers. 
I soon found that the book public had not yet come to appreciate paper-bound 
books or woodcut pattern designs, and that publishers did not feel they could 
afford the cost of specially-prepared designs. 

A long time after we had weathered the storm in our shelter and had re- 
turned to our daily business, I remembered the encounter with the young 
designer and what he had said. I began eagerly to study what books were 
available on that technique, and finally decided to take a course in silk 
screening. 


A Really Inexpensive Printing Method 


With this “new” process I had apparently found a method by which designs 
could be reproduced without expensive machinery. No printing press or other 
complicated device was necessary. I had only to cut a stencil, affix it firmly to 
a piece of silk, stretched over a wooden frame, and then squeeze color through 
the screened stencil. That was all that seemed to be needed for making hun- 
dreds or even thousands of prints of my designs. 

But simple as it looked at first, the process turned out to be no less tricky 
in the end than any other kind of handicraft. I often came to think of the 
sculptor who, when asked if it was difficult to make a sculpture, answered, 
“Not at all! You simply have to remove all the unnecessary stone around the 
‘figure!’ ” 

To remove the unnecessary material from the stencil was difficult, for my 
hand was used to applying considerable strength in cutting wood blocks. 
The delicate quality of the special film material used for the stencil — a most 
ingenious invention — requires an equally delicate handling of the cutting 
knife, so as not to cut the underlying sheet of paper to which the film is affixed. 
This under-sheet holds the cut-out parts of the stencil together before it is 
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NEW DESIGNS, NEW TEXTURES, NEW SENSATIONS 


fastened to the screen. Still, after a while I got accustomed to this medium 
and discovered all the little tricks and short-cuts that invariably go with all 
tasks requiring human skill. When I finally succeeded in applying a perfectly- 
cut stencil (without dissolving the film by the affixing chemical! ) to a screen, 
drawn tight as a drum skin over a solid, home-made frame, I felt all the pride 
of craftsmanship — only to encounter a series of new problems in handling 
squeegees and preparing colors. 






stencil 


Frame Paint 








blocks 


Equipment elements for silk screen printing. The frame swings down over the press sheet, ink- 
paint is poured over the stretched silk screen, the squeegee is placed in the frame and pulled 
across. The blade on the bottom of the squeegee forces the ink through the stencil openings in the 
silk screen onto the press sheet — exactly transferring the image. The frame is lifted, the printed 
sheet taken out, the next one inserted, and the operation repeated. 


Soon I came to realize that this sort of work can only be done if you don’t 
care whether color-stains on your fingers are nice or not. The colors seemed 
to develop a miraculous ability to appear everywhere where no possible 
artistic effect could be accomplished — on arms, hair, table, walls, etc. But 
struggling hard with the malicious tendency of ink (it’s really paint ) to spread, 
I managed to confine its abundant flow to the boundaries of useful applica- 
tion, and to give it the consistency which makes the squeegee glide to and 
fro with an ease that delights the heart of an accomplished silk screen printer. 


What a joy it is to turn out two, three or even four hundred of your prints in 
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SILK SCREEN AS DECORATIVE ART 


an hour! Unfortunately, however, this speed creates a new problem. You can- 
not stack four hundred silk screen prints; you cannot even put one on top of 
the other. So you have to build drying racks and more drying racks — and 
there you have the problem of insufficient space. But since I had decided to 
embark on silk screen printing, not as a living-room hobby but as a commer- 
cial enterprise, I went on to live in a world of paper-stacks, racks, shelves and 
paint containers, and now I feel quite happy about it. I have become a pro- 
fessional printer and it is my turn now to explain this mysterious occupation 
to people who will say, “Oh, how interesting!” and never will understand what 
I try to explain. 


A New Experience for the Commercial Artist 


But for me this world of technical possibilities is full of new sensations. To 
be independent of helpers, skillful though they may be, and to manipulate 
one’s work from the first sketch to the last step of production, is new to the 
commercial artist. It gives greater responsibility but at the same time a far 
better knowledge of the requirements of satisfactory production. 

Naturally, since the making of book-binding papers was the ambition that 
led me to study the silk screen process, I soon started to make such prints. 
The approach had now become different. Whereas before I had made very 
small, single woodcuts, which had to be photographically repeated to fill out 
the size of the sheets, I now had to draw, cut and print the full-size sheet my- 
self. It was not too difficult as long as the pattern was not too large. But a cer- 
tain tendency, very human and very easy to understand, to avoid complicated 
work made me think of developing papers that would show no pattern at all 
but only a surface effect. By doing many experiments, I found that the smooth 
coat of color applied on the paper by the silk screen method can be affected 
by various procedures used either before, or during, or after, the coating. 
Extremely interesting surfaces for book-binding papers can be developed in 
this way, and I have found that publishers have a definite use for this sort 
of paper. 

Incidentally, the aforementioned weakness (a natural inclination to avoid 
cutting endless repetitions of a basic pattern unit ) has led to the development 
of a photographic silk screen method. It is possible now to have a small design 
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NEW DESIGNS, NEW TEXTURES, NEW SENSATIONS 





(Above, left) A heavy coating, combed to make the pattern, produces the sturdy surface. Has been 
used to bind textbooks. (Above, right) A special trick — the pattern achieved without a stencil! 
Especially suitable for half-leather bindings and fancy boxes — with appropriate colors. (Below) 
Gorgeous in large sheets, this rich pattern is made with one stroke of the squeegee. Extra varnish 
mixed with the paint gives the special texture. 
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SILK SCREEN AS DECORATIVE ART 


reproduced on a screen as many times as one desires and thus make an all- 
over design — or should I better keep this secret? 


A Medium in Its Own Right 


In working my way through all these experiments, I gradually became 
aware that my striving for simplicity, both in technique and in expression, 
was not merely caused by a wish for expediency. There was a deeper idea 
behind it. I had seen other artists trying to make the silk screen process simu- 
late or compete with other methods of reproduction. By using a great number 
of screens, they achieved really marvelous results. They would be most happy 
if no one could tell at first glance which technique had been used. I, however, 
had always been thinking of silk screen printing as a process possessing its 
own peculiarities and a certain unmistakable character that differentiates it 
from all other methods. Instead of hiding these characteristics, it seemed to 
me one should admit and emphasize them. 

So, instead of using the process for elaborate reproductions of many-colored 
paintings, I thought of something different. Having studied paper decoration, 
the paper was, for me, no less important than the print. (In reproduction work 
the paper is an almost negligible factor.) I wanted to make something wherein 
the paper itself should play an important part — should be decorated in a 
characteristic silk screen style. The elements of this style would be closely 
related to those of textile printing since, in my opinion, there exists an inner 
relationship between textile printing and the printing-textile, i.e., the printing 
silk screen. This leads to the conclusion that the future of this technique, as 
far as art is concerned, lies more in the direction of such decorative purposes 
as cover papers, end-papers, wallpapers, wrapping papers, box papers, etc., 
than of anything else. 


A Part in Bookmaking 


There is an ever-growing number of American book lovers who appreciate 
beautiful end-papers for their fine editions, and of publishers who look for 
such papers individually suited to the spirit of a particular publication. To 
meet these demands there is almost no better way, economically, than to have 
a silk screen paper made, since the number of prints can be kept small with- 
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NEW DESIGNS, NEW TEXTURES, NEW SENSATIONS 


out excessive costs for the single sheet. I am dreaming of developing a whole 
line of such papers to follow the tradition of the old Italian papers which are 
no longer obtainable. Also box-papers of high quality could be manufactured, 
as the process allows printing in rolls without too great difficulty. I can see 
a time coming when progressive printing plants will have their own depart- 
ment of fine silk screen work. This would not be detrimental to their other 
activities, but, on the contrary, an extension of their facilities, welcomed by 
their customers. 

The cover of the present issue of Print shows a way for magazine publish- 
ers to use silk screen work. Slip covers have been ordered recently by such 
fine New York publishers as Alfred Knopf and Elmer Adler. The almost 
leather-like surface that is obtained by printing a coat of oil color on paper 
makes it very durable and specially suited for books that are to stand rough 
handling, like textbooks (which are liable to be used as footballs or other 
missiles ). 

I have not mentioned so far the printing of book-binding linen. I have not 
been able to follow up this possibility yet, being too much occupied with my 
present work. But there is no doubt that there are great opportunities waiting 
for this relatively new process, as far more books are being bound in cloth, for 
all purposes, than in paper. But I am sure that I shall turn out one day such 
fabrics to my own delight and, I hope, to that of others, too. 

For the time being, however, I am content to sit in my little studio design- 
ing, cutting, printing and planning, while the wind makes the vine leaves 
rustle outside the window. It reminds me of a much stormier day only two 
years back when the thought of a vocation, which now occupies me so com- 
pletely, entered my mind for the first time. 
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PLOTTING THE MARCH OF TIME ON POSTAGE STAMPS 


WALTER KLINEFELTER 


For the last fifty and three of the first hundred years since 
the appearance of the Penny Black, maps have been em- 
ployed in considerable number as designs upon postage 
stamps. To him who will peruse them carefully these maps, 


though small, have a tale to tell of past, present, and future 
events in the life of the country whose stamps they adorn. 
Usually the burden of their theme is of an historical or political import. It has 
to do with the emergence of new nations, the territorial expansion and devel- 
opment of the older ones, and the seemingly endless disputes about boundary 
lines. In several instances these maps have presented delineations that 
mirror details of great economic or social significance, such as railway net- 
works, highway systems, canals, and even reclamation projects. 





During troubled times, when boundaries change and nations disappear 
overnight, the professional map maker puts aside his instruments until the 
course of events assumes a more even tenor. Not always so the cartographers 
who provide designs for postage stamps. 

Consider briefly the case of Rumania. Nearly ten years after the end 
of the War of 1914-18 this country commemorated the semi-centennial of 
its Royal Geographical Society by issuing a series of semi-postal labels, the 
surtax upon which was to be turned over to the Society for the purpose of 





We suggest, for those interested, that the originals of the stamps reproduced here be secured and pasted over the 
prints. The originals are obtainable from the regular dealers and, with the exception of No. 6, are not expensive. 
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PLOTTING THE MARCH OF TIME 


bringing the national maps and geographical texts up to date. The 
design upon one of the stamps (No. 1) in the series consisted of a 
map of Rumania showing its post-war outlines. That is, even 
though the country’s official geographers were ten years behind the 
march of time, yet the extent of the country was mapped on its 
stamps before those same geographers had gotten around to obtain- 
ing funds for financing their work. Another Rumanian stamp to 
raise funds for the remapping of the country’s boundaries is again 
in order. 

But Rumania has not been as unfortunate as some other European 
countries, notably Estonia (No. 2) and Lithuania (No. 3). Proudly 
these Baltic states mapped their extent on their postal paper for all 
the world to see. Now, after a brief existence of only twenty years 
as national entities, they have been absorbed by the country out of 
which they were carved. After the present turmoil subsides, older 
nations that once portrayed their domain upon their stamps will 
perhaps have fared no better. The fate of the Netherlands (No. 4) is 
as yet in the balance. No less unpredictable is the future of some of 
the smaller nations not yet embroiled, such as Jugoslavia (No. 5), 
which but recently provided a map stamp showing what a patchwork 
affair of former political divisions its makeup really is. Only time will 
tell whether the boundaries of these small nations shall remain 
unimpaired. 


PLOTTING THE GROWTH OF EMPIRE 


The march of empire has been reflected very graphically on the 
stamps of a number of the larger nations of the earth. Our own ex- 
pansion from a small nation on the Atlantic seaboard to the status 
of a major world power is illustrated in part by the map in the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition issue (No. 6), which outlines the 
extent of the Purchase on a delineation of continental Unite States; 
in part by the Northwest Territory (No. 7) and the Oregon Territory 
(No. 8) issues, which portray other acquisitions. Further exposition 
of our westward movement may be expected to be made upon our 
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STAMPS AS MAPS 


postal paper as the occasion to commemorate presents itself. 

Nothing less than a world map is large enough for plotting all the 
lands of the Empire upon whose possessions the sun never sets, and 
that is just what Canada employed in 1898 to illustrate very effective- 
ly the number and the extent of the British Dominions (No. 9). But 
in so large an Empire as that which Britain rules, the march of time 
sets too rapid a pace for the cartographer. Almost immediately after 
its issue this map was rendered obsolete by the Boer War; the 
numerous territorial changes effected by the War of 1914-18 made 
it even more so. Another Canadian map stamp (No. 10), the Ottawa 
Conference of the British Dominions issue of 1932, provided a 
more up-to-date version of Britannia’s domain, although it is not 
so well executed as the 1898 map. Many of the divisions of the Em- 
pire have been supplied with stamps that map their separate outlines. 
Among them are numbered Newfoundland, the Irish Free State, 
New Zealand, Canada, Cyprus, the Falkland Islands, Sierra Leone, 
St. Helena, Ascension, North Borneo, Fiji, Samoa, Pitcairn Island, 
and Australia. All of these maps are exceptionally well produced; in 
fact, they typify the best in postal cartography. 

Just prior to its recent downfall France had issued a map stamp 
showing the extent of its colonial empire, a postal label (No. 11) 
that poses a thousand questions — the answers to which are not now 
apparent. Of the smaller nations, Greece has very graphically pre- 
sented its increase in size during the hundred years since inde- 
pendence from the rule of Turkey was declared in 1830 (No. 12). 


BELLIGERENT BOUNDARIES 


At the mention of the Irish Free State as a country which has 
charted its extent on its stamps, the reader doubtless is reminded 
that all of Ireland is not included within the Free State. However, 
its map stamp (No. 13) depicted the outline of the whole of the 
island without indicating the position of the boundary that marks 
the extent of Ulster in the north, which continues to use the stamps 
of Great Britain. This wishful thinking on the part of Eire gave rise 
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PLOTTING THE MARCH OF TIME 


to heated protests from the Ulstermen that did not wholly down 
even after an announcement from official sources stated that no of- 
fense, either political or otherwise, was intended. 

Just as the Irish Free State map stamp caused repercussions be- 
cause no boundaries were laid down, so numerous examples of postal 
cartography have been the source of international complications 
because political limits were too clearly plotted in the wrong place, 
wrong, that is, in so far as the opinions of a neighbor were concerned. 
The first of these was an issue of the Dominican Republic back in 
1900 (No. 14). Haiti objected and continued to object for nearly 
thirty years before the vexatious question was settled more or less 
satisfactorily for the sister republics by a board of arbitration and 
the Dominican Republic issued another map stamp which traced 
the new dividing line (No. 15). 

Other incidents of a like nature are numerous in the histories of 
Central and South American countries, where the chief interest in 
life seems to alternate between internal factional strife and boundary 
differences with the neighbors. All of these countries have at some 
time been at odds with one or another of their contiguous nations 
because of inadequately defined limiting lines. Some of these quar- 
rels are reflected in postal issues. Thus, in 1985 Honduras produced 
a map stamp that in the opinion of the Nicaraguans took in too much 
of terrain which they considered their own. There was much indig- 
nation and ado about the matter in Nicaragua. However, instead of 
the hostilities that usually ensue upon such a gesture, there appeared 
a stamp (No. 16) that mapped Nicaragua’s extent but labelled the 
contested part as being in dispute. Doubtless the differences have 
already been, or soon will be, adjusted by mediation. Nicaragua has 
also had like troubles with Costa Rica, which country annexed the 
district of Nicoya in 1824 over Nicaraguan protest. Despite these 
objections, the incident, so far as Costa Rica was concerned, was 
considered closed. It came to the attention of philatelists in 1924 when 
Costa Rica issued a commemorative stamp that showed the territory 
in question. 
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The sources of these differences are traceable to the times of the 
Conquistadors, when Spanish America was roughly divided and 
subdivided into districts that made for convenience in the adminis- 
tration of its government. When the yoke of Spain had been cast 
off, these old, indefinite bounds were assumed as national limits. Thus 
no sooner had the wars with Spain ceased than the various newly 
independent countries began wrangling among themselves. After 
more than one hundred years some of these quarrels still remain 
unsettled. 

From a perusal of a map stamp recently issued by Ecuador (No. 
17) no one would suspect that a part of the country was in dispute. 
But when, a year later, Peru provided a stamp (No. 18) mapping its 
extent it became apparent that the Peruvians thought the Ecuador- 
ians unjustified in the way they had laid down their limits, for at 
least half of the domain they embraced was claimed as the rightful 
property of their southern neighbor. 

Argentina revived an argument that has been carried on inter- 
mittently for more than a century when in 1936 its extent was 
delineated in a shaded area imposed upon a map of the southern 
continent (No. 19). The Falkland Islands also were shaded. This 
called forth a protest from Great Britain. But since Argentina had 
vented its displeasure without avail when the Falkland Islands were 
chartered on their centenary issue of 1933 (No. 20) the matter has 
ended in a draw with Great Britain still in possession. Chile achieved 
better results from its protests against Argentina’s 1936 map stamp, 
for the stamp was reissued (No. 21) in the following year with an 
adjustment of the shaded area at the southern end of the continent. 
The Falklands, however, remained shaded. 

From the viewpoint of the student of postal cartography the classic 
in border disputes was that which raged over the ownership of the 
Chaco, a vast marshy stretch of pampas, valuable chiefly for its oil, 
which Argentina desired to control. Through the influence it exer- 
cised over Paraguay, Argentina persuaded that country to force the 
issue. The Bolivians also desired to establish their claims to the re- 
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PLOTTING THE MARCH OF TIME 


gion, which, if confirmed, would have afforded them an outlet to the 
sea. For the Bolivians, who have been called the Irish of South 
America, had managed through numerous wars with their neighbors 
to lose all their former seacoast, a circumstance that left them entire- 
ly landlocked. 

In all, six separate postal issues bearing maps concerned with the 
dispute were produced before a definite settlement was reached, and 
another one soon thereafter. The aggressor seems to have been the 
Paraguayans, who in 1924 declared postal war on Bolivia with a 
map stamp (No. 22) which forcefully insisted that the Chaco was 
Paraguayan property. There were protests from Bolivia, the stamp 
was withdrawn, and there the matter stood for three years. Paraguay 
then issued another affront (No. 23) and again failed to provoke 
the Bolivians to armed conflict. But one year later Bolivia accepted 
Paraguay’s challenge by issuing a map stamp (No. 24) upon which 
the Chaco was labelled as Bolivian territory. And in 1931 Bolivia 
fired another postal salvo (No. 25) at Paraguay, against whom armed 
resistance was by that time also being made. There came another 
lull in the opéra bouffe war of postage stamps; then in 1932 Paraguay 
cast into the face of the Bolivians a somewhat detailed map (No. 26) 
of the Chaco, beneath which it was stated that the region “always 
had been, is, and always will be Paraguayan.” Bolivia was getting 
the worst of the martial side of the conflict when in 1935, just before 
the cessation of hostilities, that country fired its last postal shot (No. 
27). For nearly four years thereafter the fixing of a boundary line 
was in process of arbitration. Following the decision of the board 
of mediators last year Paraguay informed the world of the position 
of the adjusted boundary by means of a postage stamp (No. 28), 
thereby providing the final postal map of a conflict the story of which 
was compounded of oil, desire for national expansion, international 
jealousy, and South American power politics. 

But let us turn to a brighter side of history and consider briefly 
some of the postal cartography that reflects advancement and change 
in the economic life of various parts of the world as it has been af- 
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fected by the construction of canals, railways, roads, and other 
projects. 
CHARTING ECONOMIC GROWTH 

Balboa’s elation over his discovery of the Pacific Ocean had hardly 
cooled before he conceived an idea that continued to obsess the minds 
of men for four centuries before it became an actual accomplished 
fact: a canal across the Isthmus of Panama. The first serious attempt 
to achieve this end was made by the De Lesseps Company. It failed, 
as did also the New Canal Company which undertook to continue 
the work. Back in 1887 the canal was therefore far from complete. 
Nevertheless the Colombian government traced its proposed course 
on the series of map stamps (No. 29) which it provided for the de- 
partment of Panama in that year. This important detail in the top- 
ography of Panama has been the most emphasized feature on the 
numerous map stamps that have since appeared, the most striking 
of which was the one issued at the completion of the canal showing 
the surrounding terrain in relief (No. 30). 

The construction of an interoceanic waterway across Nicaragua 
was suggested by Hernando Cortez shortly after he had completed 
the conquest of Mexico, and this scheme has never been lost sight 
of during all the intervening years. Nicaragua has done much to 
keep interest in it alive. It was nearly realized once, when the United 
States had become interested in the construction of an interoceanic 
canal and was undecided between the Panamanian and the Nicara- 
guan routes. Nicaragua had issued a map stamp (No. 31) in 1896 
which was in effect an advertisement of the possibilities of the latter 
route, but when the United States Senate was debating the issue 
someone introduced a Nicaraguan stamp picturing a volcano in 
eruption, after which a decision was made in favor of the Panaman- 
ian route, for there are no volcanoes in its vicinity. 

Another marine project of an altogether different character is sug- 
gested by a thin line that appears on the Netherlands stamp (No. 4) 
already mentioned. This line marks the position of an immense dike 
which has been constructed across the entrance to the Zuider Zee, 
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making of that body of water a large inland lake from which the 
inundating tides of the North Sea have been excluded. Within this 
area the Dutch have initiated a program of reclamation that has 
already provided land and homes for thousands of people. At the 
time the stamp was issued in 1935 only one section, Wieringermeer, 
located at the southern end of the twenty-mile-long dike, had been 
embanked and drained. Work was then begun upon the northeastern 
section of the old Zuider Zee. The original plan scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1950 provided for the reclamation of the greater part of 
the area covered by the waters of Yssel Lake, as the Zee is now called. 

Those who may be inclined to bewail the disappearance of the 
Wild West, saying that there are no more frontiers to be conquered, 
have only to look at two stamps lately issued, one by Peru (No. 18), 
the other by Bolivia (No. 32), to realize that romance is not yet 
dead. The first is a road map, the second a combination of highway 
and railroad maps. These countries, it seems, are belatedly attempt- 
ing to open their vast interior regions to development by the con- 
struction of modern means of transportation. Ever since Pizarro 
conquered Peru the Inca roads which then escaped destruction have 
been in a state of neglect and disrepair. At one time, and that not 
very remote, the resident of Lima who had business to transact 
within the Amazonian interior found it more convenient to take a 
steamer at Callao, proceed by way of the Panama Canal to the mouth 
of the Amazon and up that river for 3,000 or more miles to the head 
of navigation than to attempt a direct route inland by mule power. 
Now all that has been changed by Enrique Pimental, a Peruvian 
engineer who, under the direction of the Ministry of Promotion, has 
constructed a trans-Andean highway — the highest modern highway 
in the world. Within five hours after leaving Lima at sea level one can 
motor to a height of three miles. It was planned to have the chief 
link in this system completed by the beginning of the present year. 
If this objective has been attained, the coastal cities now have direct 
connection with river ports on the upper branches of the Amazon. 
And the only road map one requires may be had on a postage stamp. 
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The map on the Bolivian stamp is visionary rather than factual. 
It shows contemplated developments of transportation facilities in 
the section lying between Sucre and Camiri, where oil has been dis- 
covered. At last reports the railway to Camiri was not yet completed, 
and the highways are by no means to be taken for granted. 

Another Bolivian stamp (No. 33) depicts this same region together 
with the Amazon Basin to the north. Besides the Sucre-Camiri lines 
it charts the course of the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz Railway, also still 
in process of construction. Its completion will render obsolete the 
270-mile-long mule trail that formerly afforded the only connecting 
link between the two cities. 

Manchukuo recently issued a stamp (No. 34) which maps a state 
railroad system that is no longer in the initiatory stage, namely the 
South Manchurian Railways. The foundations for this system were 
laid when Russia, obtaining a concession from China, constructed 
the Chinese Eastern Railway across Manchuria as a short-cut to 
Vladivostock. This road entered Chinese territory at Manchuli and 
continued eastward through Harbin to the coast. After its comple- 
tion in 1903 a branch line, known as the South Manchurian Railway, 
was built from Harbin south to Darien on the Bay of Korea. New 
lines were added to this one until now the length of the system has 
reached ten thousand kilometers. Manchuria was practically unin- 
habited in 1903. Today, thanks to these lines of communication, the 
region is densely populated. So great was the wave of immigration 
that the country was peopled in a much shorter time than it took 
to develop the Wild West of our own country. 

The importance of aviation’s place in modern world history has 
been adequately attested by postal design. However, without enter- 
ing into a consideration of the numerous map stamps that serve to 
illustrate the pioneering of the airways and the recent development 
of air transport, enough has been said to provide an insight into 
the possibilities that lie within the domain of postal cartography for 
the reflection of the march of time as it affects the nations of the 
world in their political life and their economic advancement. 
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A BUILT-IN PROGRAM 


Harvard’s Department of Printing and Graphic Arts 


RAY NASH 


N Harvard Yard across the driveway from Widener a rectangle forty yards 
long and twenty wide was stripped of sod this autumn. Now it is rapidly 
deepening to contain the bulk of a new rare book library for, in the modern 
mood, the University will house its treasure in four levels of subterranean 
vault, with only a neat two-story edifice in limestone-trimmed Georgian brick 
to stand guard over it. 

The southern half of three of these levels has extraordinary interest and 
significance for graphic art education. It defines the space to be occupied 
by the Department of Printing and Graphic Arts, inaugurated year before 
last under the curatorship of the collector, critic and scholar, Mr. Philip Hofer. 
At our request Mr. Hofer has kindly unrolled the blueprints in order to give 
the Print audience an advance glimpse of a project which seems to be with- 
out parallel in the field. 

Built into the physical structure of the new library which these blueprints 
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previsage are the lines along which an educational program will develop. 
We will therefore consider Mr. Hofer’s sheaf not merely as plans for an 
arrangement of sticks and stones, but rather as plans for the developing 
internal structure of students who will use the Department. These are the 
blueprints of human growth. 

Printing and graphic arts comprise the special field of the Department. 
Within this broad range, emphasis particularly centers on the so-called arts 
of the book: pictorial and typographic printing, the history and practice of 
illustration and decoration, and bookbinding — the last hardly one of the 
graphic arts but nevertheless calling for attention in this connection. 

The Department thus undertakes to supply what has been lacking at 
Harvard in the way of facilities for study of graphic arts and at the same time 
to provide a focus for certain bibliographical interests. In its new home it 
will adjoin Widener and stand on the road to the Fogg Museum of Art, with 
notable collections of drawings and prints in charge of Miss Agnes Mongan 
and Dr. Jakob Rosenberg. This places it conveniently so that students of the 
Department have rich resdurces either of words or pictures ready to hand, 
and incidentally the location serves to symbolize the Department's combina- 
tion of interests. The library and the art museum may be taken to represent 
two great channels of human communication, and Mr. Hofer’s Department 
is an integrating link, uniting and adding to them something of its own. 


ADEQUATE ROOM FOR EXPANSION 


Blueprints in hand, Mr. Hofer now consents to lead an imaginary inspection 
tour of the new home. He begins at the present stage of excavation, the sub- 
basement level, which is the lowest of the three devoted to his program. Here 
the available space measures more than fifty feet in length and more than 
thirty in width. Space. Room for expansion, room for ten rows of stacks 
holding many ranks of many tiers of books. Space to cause the curator of 
growing collections to rub his hands together in anticipation. 

From the sub-basement a convenient stairway leads up to the basement, 
the middle level. This is the most exciting of the three. It is the meat of the 
sandwich. 

Many another building has similar provision for expansion. All art and 
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literary storehouses possess more or less the sort of thing which will inevitably 
greet the visitor on the ground floor of this library. But on this middle level 
there is evidence of the built-in program, of the planning for use, of the 
healthy direction that thinking about graphic art education is taking at 
Harvard. 
THE LIBRARY OF EXAMPLES 

The lion’s share of floor space is given over to storage of the books actually 
in possession of the Department. The arrangement of these books is in itself 
a bold departure from usual library practice. More than twelve thousand 
fine examples, covering the whole field of interest, are gathered together here 
under a single classification. A medieval manuscript or a book fresh from the 
press equally await the inquiring student. 

“Our attempt here,” Mr. Hofer explains, “has been to get some representa- 
tive and fine examples not only of the three fields of printing, binding and 
illustration, but also of all periods and from all the important book-producing 
countries.” 

The stacks are in chronological order. The one at the end of the room 
nearest the stairway starts off with manuscripts. There are more than a 
hundred of these antedating typography, of which about half are illuminated. 
Although Mr. Hofer protests that this is the Department’s weak spot, the 
manuscript collection would be, by any less meticulous standards, regarded 
as enviable indeed. He adds by the way that there are another hundred or so 
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manuscripts of importance in studying calligraphy and drawing which bear 
later dates. Twelve hundred volumes printed in the fifteenth century occupy 
the next row of shelves. There is no copy of the Forty-Two Line Bible called 
Gutenberg’s, but there is a Catholicon, 1459, and all the other principal 
printers of the incunabulum period are represented. 

In the adjoining section the Department has fifteen hundred excellent 
examples of sixteenth-century bookmaking, and so on through the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, nineteenth and finally into the twentieth century, there 
is a fine parade of typography, binding, illustration and decoration. 

There is also a special fundamental collection of calligraphic and type 
specimens which already numbers nearly a thousand items bearing dates 
before 1800. 

WORKSHOPS FOR STUDENTS 

Beyond the battery of stacks about fifty feet of choice daylighted space has 
been set aside for another adventurous enterprise. This area, fitted with its 
own outside door, is earmarked for workshops where students will investigate 
the processes which all these books exemplify: typography, woodcut and 
wood engraving, copperplate engraving and etching, lithography and so on 
— and of course the drawing, writing and lettering which are at the root of 
all graphic expression. 

Plans for the workshops have not yet been worked out in final detail. A 
beginning has been made, however, in temporary quarters and students are 
already making actual contact with materials and methods of handling them. 
The equipment so far consists of two presses capable of printing type and 
woodcuts or photoengraved blocks, a storage cabinet full of the original 
Caslon old face, and the other necessaries of a small, compact printing office. 
A group of students have organized themselves into The John Crowne 
Companionship as a vehicle for their typographic interests and they have 
several pieces of work in progress. With better space and equipment in the 
new building, hospitality can be given to other enthusiasms, and the graphic 
artists and craftsmen whom the Department will call in from time to time 
as mentors may also expect to have a stimulating experience on their side. 

It should be emphasized that the purpose of the workshops is not primarily 
to encourage the pursuit of a rewarding personal hobby or to equip students 
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HARVARDS NEW BUILDING 


with the knowledge and skills preparatory to a career in the graphic arts. 
Much less is the purpose to produce original creative works under the inspi- 
ration of the neighboring masterpieces. Their purpose is more immediate 
than any of these: to dramatize unforgettably the answers to questions which 
rise to any alert mind in the presence of a work of graphic art and which 
simply cannot be disposed of by means of verbal explanation and experience 
at second hand. The workshops are based on th> premise that true under- 
standing of prints can come only by touching and feeling, by directly experi- 
encing the materials, and the tools and processes by which the materials are 
manipulated. This is the way for the student to get into communication with 
the artist. 

In furtherance of this primary purpose of its program, the Department is 
gathering the residue from the efforts of many masters of the several branches 
of graphic art. For example, there are original drawings on boxwood ready 
for engraving, on paper for transfer to lithographic stone. There are uncom- 
pleted blocks and plates, and finished ones with progressive proofs which 
demonstrate how famous hands and brains materialized their ideas, revised, 
corrected, clarified them. This is of the true bone and tissue of graphic art. 
In conjunction with the workshops it cannot fail to develop insight on the 
student’s part and provide the basis for sound understanding. 


THE. STUDY, TECHNICAL EXHIBIT AND REFERENCE LIBRARY 


At last Mr. Hofer’s imaginary tour gains the ground level. The impressive 
feature here, after due respect has been paid the handsome offices of the 
Curator and his staff, is the long corridor fitted up as a permanent technical 
exhibit of graphic art and serving as a logical link between workshop and 
study, mood of artist and mood of scholar. The study room is high-ceilinged, 
light and airy, thirty feet long and more than twenty wide, looking out on 
the south and west. On the south wall there is a cheerful open fireplace and 
directly opposite is the door to the Department's reference library, where six 
thousand volumes, and more to come, stand filled with graphic symbols more 
or less adequate to convey what scholars wise and not so wise have felt, 
thought and said about the graphic arts, about the work downstairs on the 


middle floor. 
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CHORISITMAS CAIRIDS 


The Story of their Beginning... and Some New Ones 


CLAIRE IMRIE 


on’T look now, but just beyond are the prize-winners in our typographical 
Christmas Card contest. They seem to us to be refreshingly in the spirit of 
Christmas and expressive of each entrant’s individuality — a distinction that com- 
paratively few Season’s Greetings of this Year of Our Lord will be able to claim. 

Contests for Christmas card designs are almost as old an idea as the cards them- 
selves. The earliest were held sixty years ago, at the beginning of the period of mass 
production — brief history for a custom that has grown to $30,000,000-a-year pro- 
portions in the United States alone. 

Other Yuletide observances — the hanging of stockings, trimming of trees, giving 
of presents — stem from ancient and obscure practices, while the Valentine greet- 
ing antedates Chaucer. Not so the Christmas card. One can with fair certainty put a 
finger on a specific greeting of less than a hundred years ago and say, “That was the 
first printed Christmas card.” 

Allowing for such likely ancestors as the carol broadsheets published in England 
in the 1820s, occasional missives circulated by engravers, and the “school pieces” 
English children were wont to send around at holiday time as evidence of their 
attainments in penmanship — one arrives at the generally-accepted conclusion that 
Henry Cole of London was the actual originator of the Christmas card. In 1846, so 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


goes the story, Cole (subsequently Sir Henry Cole) was faced with the familiar 
problem of catching up on a lagging correspondence. As a way out, he conceived 
the idea of sending by messenger to friends and acquaintances a printed greeting 
in the holiday spirit, and to design it engaged a rising young artist destined to be- 
come an eminent member of the Royal Academy, John Calcott Horsley. Horsley’s 
efforts, which you see on Page 30, not only resulted in a card for Cole’s friends, but 
in a storm of indignation from the temperance forces of the day, who took excep- 
tion to the wine-drinking scene in the center panel. Thus was its fame established. 

One thousand copies of this card were lithographed in monotone by Jobbins of 
Warwick Court, and then colored by hand — the method extensively used at that 
time in manufacturing birthday cards and Valentines, both popular. By 1850, 
“chromo-lithograph” pictures, of foreign importation, were on the English market, 
and embossed printing in two or more colors became popular within another 
decade. 

The setting, then, for mass production was there when, in 1862 or 1864 (stories 
differ), the firm of Charles Goodall & Sons first published a series of Christmas cards 
for general consumption. They were followed a few years later by the famous 
Marcus Ward & Company of Belfast, Christmas card publishers who, during their 
heyday, employed such artists as H. Stacy Marks, R. A., Walter Crane, Moyr Smith 
and Kate Greenaway (who is said to have been “discovered” by an official of that 
company). Many of Ward’s first cards were made by mounting “chromos” of Ger- 
man manufacture upon backgrounds lithographed in their own plant; later, they 
paid well for original artwork which they themselves reproduced, but at last, be- 
cause a great mass of cheap cards, mostly made in Germany, flooded the market, 
they were forced to abandon the whole thing. 

Foreign competition did not, however, divert the English style until late in the 
century. Artwork, while good in spots, was generally characteristic of the Victorian 
taste; Figure 2 shows the kind of card one of the leading firms, Hildesheimer & 
Faulkner, published: a bleak winter landscape in greys and yellows, surrounded 
by a border of red silk fringe! This same firm held a tremendous competition for 
Christmas card designs in 1882, with prizes totaling £5,000. Another firm that made 
an impressive contribution to the history of English greeting cards between 1875 
and 1885 was Messrs. De la Rue who, incidentally, re-published the Horsley design 
in chromo-lithography in 1881. 

The Prang Cards 


Meantime, American cards had invaded the English market. Louis Prang, a refugee 
of the German Revolution of 1848 and a lithographer of great skill, had settled in 
the United States. At the International Exposition of Vienna, in 1873, he held an 
exhibition that included ornamental lithographed business cards. These, bearing 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


garlands of colored flowers, suggested themselves to the wife of his English agent 
as appropriate designs for Christmas greetings, and when he added a “Merry Christ- 
mas” to them and tried them out in England in 1874 they attained such popularity 
that they were introduced in the United States the following year. 

Prang, too, held contests for artists. The card you see reproduced in Figure 3 
won first prize for Elihu Vedder in 1881. Not all the designs were as bad as that 
one, however; some of Prang’s less elaborate publications, especially of the nature- 
subjects which interested him most, were very attractive and the colors superb. On 
some cards he used as many as twenty colors — a fact which implies the use of 
twenty different stones, all in perfect register. 








Figure 2 Figure 3 


Prang’s subjects, like those of the English firms, bore little relationship to the 
religious tradition of Christmas — or indeed to anything connected with Christmas, 
except the weather. He featured birds and flowers, fruit, feathers, kittens and fish, 
with variations of the Merry Christmas and Happy New Year theme printed on 
them in squiggly type of the worst possible taste. 

Early years of the twentieth century brought a trend toward religious subjects 
and Santa Claus, with little children and reindeer coming to the fore about 1910. 
Then came the War of 1914-18, with its attendant nostalgia on the one hand and 
wise-cracking on the other. Prohibition accounted for a rash of flip greetings, and 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


the general tone of the twenties expressed itself in super-sophisticated and mean- 
ingless designs, like the antelope in Figure 4, and the parade of Spanish galleons, 
carol singers, more carol singers and more Spanish galleons. Not to mention ye 
olde stage coaches, spidery colonial doorways and nasty little Scotties of the thirties. 

Fortunately for the distracted there have recently been published, by a few 
concerns and museums, some first-rate modern designs, as well as reproductions of 
traditional and religious subjects. The fine series of small, color reproductions of 
contemporary American art, provided by the American Artists Group, has been 
selling by the tens of thousands. Best of all, there are a few sincere and imaginative 
souls with the gift, or desire, of artistic expression who have etched, painted, photo- 
graphed or set in type individual greetings 
that make the millions of drugstore offer- 
ings seem shoddy indeed. Perhaps a contest 
now and then helps to draw such people 
out; as one contestant in the Print com- 
petition put it, “Only your deadline ever 
brought forth a card this early. So previous 
am I that I am almost tempted to set about 
finishing 1939's card which still languishes 
in the rack.” And apparently there were 
numerous others who “intended to get 
around to doing one.” Well, there’s next 
year. 
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The Typographical Cards 


It was with real satisfaction and pleasure 
that the editors of Print selected the three 
prize-winners from the cards submitted in 
this typographic contest of 1940. The rules, ¢ 3] L ia T ; 4] ¢ $ , 
simple but strict, were on the whole faith- 
fully followed: no illustrations of any kind 
— just type and/or type ornaments; not more than two colors of ink; one side of 
the paper only. 

First prize went with dispatch (for a jury) to RayMonp Lurxtn, of Tenafly, New 
Jersey, for the card inserted opposite the next page. Although at first glance it 
appears quite pictorial, Mr. Lufkin composed it entirely of type and ornaments — 
and submitted the evidence to prove it: 


* * a RA O RA a a Oo 
The lines of type are set in Poliphilus, and the paper is Dutch Charcoal. Mr. Lufkin 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


is a free-lance artist who is already known to Print readers for his thumbnail 
sketches and portrait drawing of Laurance B. Siegfried in the September number. 

ALBERT SPERISEN and BERTRAM JONCK of The Toyon Press, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, won second prize with their Santa Claus postcard. Bernhard Cursive orna- 
ments, in black on a soft grey-green background, shaped the whimsical fellow at the 
top of page 37, while Caslon was used for the text. 

The Hornsys’ forthright typographical card, using Goudy Text type in red 
within a border, and Poliphilus for the toast at the bottom, was awarded third prize. 
It is on Andria paper, 4 x 6% inches. Mr. Hornby constitutes The Domesday Press 
in Meriden, Connecticut, and is designer for The Meriden Gravure Company. He 
will join the staff of George Macy’s Limited Editions Club on December 15. 

Two persons were awarded honorable mention for remaining in the running so 
long. WiLLy ZoBEL, composing room foreman at William E. Rudge’s Sons, New 
York, N. Y., did an ingenious arrangement of type ornaments in two colors on rice 
paper, 5 x 7 inches; A. R. Tommasini, foreman and designer at the University of 
California Press, used for his greeting the new University of California Oldstyle 
type face which Frederic W. Goudy recently designed for that Press. It was printed 
in red and black on heavy white antique paper, 7 x 10 inches. 

There were several Christmas tree designs among the entries—one composed 
entirely of type, with exclamation points for candles; an amusing piece of “Christ- 
mas pi’; a delightful miniature greeting that was disqualified because both sides 
of the paper were used. Cards came from many sections of the country, California 
contributing more than any other state. 

The number of entries (twenty came by air mail), the obvious thought and experi- 
ment and time put on them, were truly impressive, especially since about ninety- 
eight per cent of the competitors appeared to be toil-bound. To quote Ned Thomp- 
son of Hawthorn House: “It’s a breath-taking revolutionary idea of yours that a 
printer do his Christmas card six weeks before Christmas Eve. That will leave some 
of us just standing around with nothing to do about four p.m. on December 24th.” 
Merry Christmas Eve, Mr. Thompson! 
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CHRISTMAS, BY CHARLES DICKENS, COMES TO YOU WITH 
HOLIDAY GREETINGS FROM A. RB. TOMMASINI + 1940 





1D NUMEROUS indeed are the hearts to which Christmas brings 
a brief season of happiness and enjoyment ® How many families 
whose members have been dispersed and scattered far and wide, in 
the reStless Struggle of life,are then reunited,and meet once again in that happy 
Sate of companionship and mutual good-will, which is a source of such pure 
and unalloyed delight, and one so incompatible with the cares and sorrows of 
the world, that the religious belief of the most civilized nations, and the rude 
traditions of the roughest savages, alike number it among the first days of a 
future State of existence, provided for the blest and happy!» How many old 
recolleétions, and how many dormant sympathies, Christmas-time awakens! 
We write these words now, many miles distant from the spot at which, year 
after year, we met on that day, a merry and joyous circle. Many of the hearts 
that throbbed so gaily then, have ceased to beat; many of the looks that shone 
so brightly then, have ceased to glow; the hands we grasped, have grown cold; 
r NM the eyes we sought, have hid their luster in the grave; and yet the old house, 
Christmas g ew Year the room, the merry voices and smiling faces, the jest, the laugh, the most mi- 
nute and trivial circumstance connected with those happy meetings, crowd 
on our mind at each recurrence of the season, as if the last assemblage had 

Gervemr atid Milly Zobel bo but yeSterday® Soin ca can win us back to the 

delusions of our childish days, recall to the old man the pleasures 
of his youth, and transport the traveler back to 
his own fireside and quiet home! 
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o> bless us with geese on 

















L, business, Charles T. Coiner is Vice-President and 
Art Director of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. At home, in Bucks County, where 
he has 100 acres of woods and farm land, he is part-time painter, part-time 
farmer . . . the seasons and weather deciding which. He is a plain man... 
down to the earth . . . genuinely modest. When I first discussed this sketch 
with him he characteristically replied: “Oh there’s nothing much to write 
about me. No man is responsible for any one thing.” But there is a story in 
Coiner . . . and here are the highlights. 

Born in California, he made his way to Chicago and its Academy of Fine 
Arts by a circuitous route. He worked as an inspector in a beet sugar factory, 
as a soldier and as timekeeper for a gang of Mexican laborers on a railroad. 
While at the Academy, he did cafeteria duty for his meals, and a short time 
before graduation, got himself a job. This job, the first one in his chosen pro- 
fession, was with a small Chicago advertising agency. Perhaps because of his 
early struggles, Mr. Coiner has long been interested in helping young artists 
get a start. He is a director of the School of Industrial Art in Philadelphia, and 
lectures regularly at the Morris Price Evening School conducted by the Poor 
Richard Club for young people who work during the day. 

Mr. Coiner has had the distinction of designing something which has had 
as much attention and publicity as anything circulated in recent years. That 
was the Blue Eagle . . . a job he did for General Hugh Johnson, then head of 
the NRA. His own paintings have been bought by the Whitney Museum, the 
Pennsylvania Academy and several private collectors. 

As Art Director for Ayer, Mr. Coiner and his assistants have been leaders 
in the growing movement to bring real and lasting art into advertising. The 
De Beers advertising campaign (see Print, Number 1) tells one such story 
. .. the story of Picasso and Matisse and Derain and other “fine arts” artists 
whose work was used so well and to such advantage in advertising. 

One of Mr. Coiner’s hobbies is keeping ahead of the times in the American 
art world. When he foresaw the French influence coming on he went to 
France and interviewed many of the leading painters there. In addition, he 
visited nearly all the important art centers of Europe in his search for the 
unusual, which could be applied to American advertising technique. 

During one of his visits to Paris he met Pierre Roy. When a “fine arts” ad- 
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vertising campaign was approved by the Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
Ltd., Mr. Coiner commissioned him, by letter, to travel half way around the 
world to do some paintings. Mr. Roy spent six months on this project, three 
of which were spent in Hawaii absorbing the native atmosphere. Inserted 
opposite this page is one of Pierre Roy’s paintings, which incidentally, re- 
ceived an Award of Distinctive Merit at last year’s Annual Art Directors Ex- 
hibition. Mr. Coiner also commissioned the American painter Georgia 
O'Keeffe to do her first commercial assignment. He gave her a free hand, and 
she returned from Hawaii with paintings of tropical flowers, lava bridges, 
waterfalls . .. but no pineapple. After convincing Miss O’Keeffe of the natural 
beauty of the pineapple plant in bud he called Honolulu, had a budding pine- 
apple put aboard a Clipper and delivered to the artist’s studio in New York. 
Impressed with its intrinsic beauty, she painted a pineapple plant and every- 
body was happy. This was the second of the two paintings ordered. The first, 
shown on the tip-in opposite, is of an Hawaiian flower and ran in a group of 
important national magazines throughout the country. A more cautious man 
than Mr. Coiner might have been afraid to give these artists roving com- 
missions. However, it was a most successful venture, not only from an artistic 
standpoint, but also from the advertising viewpoint, because the ads received 
high ratings in magazine readership. 

Modern painters and painting are important in Mr. Coiner’s life, but when 
it comes to the use of art in advertising, he is rather hardboiled about its 
function. He believes that art, for its own sake, has no place in advertising and 
that any fine art so used is used for purely business reasons. In other words, it 
must pay the advertiser or it isn’t worth while. Much of the advertising Coiner 
is responsible for is of the commercial, factual type. The fact that, under his 
direction, “fine” art has been made to pay, is a demonstration which should be 


encouraging both to the painters and advertisers of today. 
RUTH FLEISCHER 


In the Ayer Galleries in Philadelphia at the present time there is an interesting exhibit of 44 
different advertising techniques as used by 44 different N. W. Ayer accounts. This gives one an 
idea of the variety of ways an advertising message can be conveyed, depending on the product 
and advertiser. 
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HAWAII, OF DOLE PINEAPPLE JUICE, BY GEORGIA O'KEEFFE 


Hospitable Hawaii cannot send you its abundance of tlowers its sunshine. But it sends you something 


reminiscent of both—golden, fragrant Dole Pineapple Juice. .\s you drink this pure, unsweetened juice 


of luscious, sun-ripened pineapples, you will kn that only Nature could give Dole Pineapple Juice its 


marvelous flavor. For breakfast... when yo tired or thirsty between meals... whenever you, your 


children or guests crave refreshment, serve tall glasses of DOLE PINEAPPLE JUICE FROM HAWAII 


' 
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© Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., invited the world-famed American artist, Georgia O' Keeffe, to visit Hawaii and paint her impres- 
sions of the color and brilliance of the Islands. She chose the magnificent Haliconia flower, called by some the ** Mock Bird of Paradise.” 
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ERIC GILL 


1882—1940 


HEN Eric Gill died on November 18, at the age of 58, our world lost its 

finest inscription letterer and one of its leading masters of letter forms. 
Certainly no artist since Diirer’s time combined so passionate a concern for 
letter proportions with so lively and articulate a zeal for their fitness and 
perfection. 

Gill started out as an inscription letterer, and wished to be so remembered; 
but he also studied sculpture, painting and architecture, all of which served 
the further to discipline and inform his labors. He is easily the most brilliant 
pupil of Edward Johnston, who alone is credited with the revival of modern 
calligraphy, and who was recently made a Commander of the British Empire 
(C.B.E.) “for services to calligraphy.” As Johnston’s collaborator, Gill early 
absorbed his master’s theory of calligraphy as set forth in Manuscript & 
Inscription Letters (London 1909, still in print). One short passage states: 
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“The point of view of the early calligrapher was most direct: in the first place 
his manuscript was to be read, then, to be played with or glorified. The later 
men probably thought more consciously of ‘beautifying’ (which is the begin- 
ning of danger ), and in the last stage ‘illuminators’ descended to every kind 
of artifice.” In none of Gill's work can be found any of these ranker decorative 
growths. Indeed, in point of sheer competency alone it has constantly chal- 
lenged a world too tolerant of sloppiness and immaturity among artists. 

Gill’s sculpture, inscription lettering, wood engravings and type designs 
reveal a clarity in conception and a cleanness of craftsmanship which few 
contemporaries could surpass. Bibliophiles know him best as a book artist for 
the late Count Harry Kessler’s Cranach Presse, for the Golden Cockerel 
Press’ Chaucer and The Four Gospels, and for the Limited Editions Club’s 
Hamlet. Printers will remember him for his Gill Sans-Serif, Perpetua and 
Joanna types. Stamp collectors must possess his stamp designs issued in 1937 
on the accession of George VI. The A.I.G.A. Exhibition of British Calligraphy 
and Illumination in 1938 showed a splendid “ABC” incised in Hopton Wood 
stone which was later acquired by William A. Kittredge of the Lakeside 
Press, Chicago (illustrated herewith). Another version of this is now owned 
by George Grady of New York. Gill also engraved in wood a bookplate for 
Philip Hofer, director of the Department of Graphic Arts at Harvard College 
Library. And Mrs. Milton Glick’s wedding ring was fashioned by Eric Gill, 
who incised a line from John Donne to serve as self-decoration for its outer 
surface. He executed a good many other private commissions for American 
patrons. 

Readers who enjoy the dialectic of esthetics have been stimulated (and 
occasionally exasperated ) by Gill's analysis of art, creed and society in half 
a dozen books of his own, notably Beauty Looks After Herself (Sheed & 
Ward, 1933). Among his larger works are the Stations of the Cross in West- 
minster Cathedral, and the figures of Ariel and Prospero for Broadcasting 
House in London. And those who treasure controversies over sculpture will 
recall the outcry over his Leeds University War Memorial because it dressed 
in top hats and frock coats the money-changers who were being expelled 
from the temple. 

This tendency to outrage certain of the respectable proceeded from strong 
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ERIC GILL 





Cut by Eric Gill in stone, and the lines colored From a cast owned by William A. Kittredge 


religious conviction and sharp disapproval of the economic and social world 
in which he lived. He was a sworn enemy of the machine, regarding it as an 
instrument which diabolically reduced the creative capacity of man and 
thereby destined him for the role of robot. In the preface to his own Engrav- 
ings, 1928-1933, Gill defends himself against certain charges and expresses by 
the way a striking testament of his artistic faith. He says, in part: 

“Some critics have said that my engravings are cold and unemotional, 
lacking in the warmth of human affection. Others have complained that I 
make no distinction between what is suitable to accompany the poetry of 
Chaucer and what is suitable for the decoration of a book of the Gospels — 
that I have no sense of either history or illustration. 

“As to my lack of emotional display I think that the business of wood 
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ERIC GILL 


engraving is very much like the business of typography. I think tenderness 
and warmth in such things are not to be looked for except in the workman- 
ship. You do not want the designer of printing types to wear his heart on his 
sleeve — my engravings are, I admit, only a kind of printer’s flowers. 

“As to my lack of historical sense: it is true I have none. The world is for 
me the same — today, yesterday and tomorrow — there is neither ancient nor 
modern. The top hat may be a passing fashion; Queen Anne is undoubtedly 
dead; William of Normandy wore chain armor, William of Hohenzollern did 
not; flying buttresses came in with stone vaulting and went out with the 
imitation roman of the Renaissance . . .; in feudal times you held your land 
in trust and now you buy it outright (as if you could! ); there was a time when 
they drowned usurers in the sea whereas now they give them seats in the 
House of Lords. But in spite of all these queer happenings, these apparent 
changes, it’s the same old game all the time. The love of a man for his bride 
is a joy to their friends but ‘their own hearts know it best’ said Homer several 
thousand years ago and there is not the shadow of change today. David's 
grief for Absalom is the grief of all fathers for all sons. The roses that bloomed 
in ‘the suburbs of Sharon’ could not have been sweeter than those which 
bloom in Birmingham window boxes, and human flesh was not hewn to 
pieces more callously at Crecy than it was blown to atoms on the Somme. 

“In fact, as it seems to me, to act Hamlet in Elizabethan costumes is to 
degrade Shakespeare to the level of a sort of journalism. To build ‘gothic’ 
churches in the twentieth century is to make religion a pastime for leisure; 
and to make for the Gospels a different sort of picture from what you would 
make for Chaucer or James Joyce is as foolish as having one code of morals 
for Saturday and another for Sunday, one code for men and another for 
women. Lettering that is right for the closet is right for the cloister; both are 
holy or neither is.” 

In his words as in his works, now as before, Gill too can look after himself. 
And the world will always need artists who can approach Gill’s stature as 


craftsmen and as dialecticians. 
PAUL STANDARD 
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LINE ENGRAVING 
PART I: AN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


CHILDE REECE 


In the last issue the history and technique of the woodcut were presented by Norman Kent and 
J. J. Lankes. In this issue the history of line engraving is told by Mr. Reece, and in the next issue 
Stanley William Hayter will describe the technique of this medium. 


HERE are certain periods in the world’s history made luminous by the flash of 

genius. At such times we witness a mental and spiritual development, an 
efflorescence of the human spirit that astounds us by its vision, its creative vigor 
and power of expression. It is as if the preceding years were but a period of gesta- 
tion preparing the way for new and significant cultural forms. Such was the Peri- 
clean age in Greece, the Gothic in France, and the Renaissance in Italy; such too 
the remarkable effervescence of arts and letters in the era that followed the French 
Revolution. Despite the political upheavals, the turbulence of the times—or perhaps 
because of them—the genius of humanity seems to take on wings, soaring to new 
heights of significant expression. 

The fifteenth century in Europe marks such a period. It was the century that saw 
the birth of that most profound revolution in the history of human thought—the 
printed book: it saw the rise of the great school of European painting, and the ap- 
pearance of the graphic arts—the woodcut, the engraving and the etching. The 
first two graphic media were definitely of the period; from humble beginnings they 
ripened into mature arts by the end of the century; the etching did not reach its 
ascendancy till several generations later. Like the woodcut which appeared first, 
the date and place of origin of the engraving are lost in obscurity, but undoubtedly 
it was first practised north of the Alps, evolving from the workshops of the gold- 
smiths about the first quarter of the fifteenth century. Perhaps the basin of the 
Rhine is as good a place as any in which to trace its genesis. 
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LINE ENGRAVING 


The earliest extant engravings are generally considered to be those of an artist, 
named after his most striking work, the “Master of the Playing Cards.” He probably 
worked in South Germany about 1430-40. The first dated engraving, however, is a 
“Flagellation” of 1446—forty-six years before Columbus discovered America—a 
respectable certificate of antiquity for even the most exacting. But it was not till 
about two decades later that the first engraver to leave his mark in the history of the 
art appeared, Master E S. By that time engraving must have been a profession in 
good standing since Master E S is responsible for over 300 plates. In his choice of 
subject he is truly Gothic, and though his work retains vestiges of the goldsmith’s 
influence he is the most important of the German engravers before Schongauer—a 
connecting link between the early Primitives and the great tradition. With Martin 
Schongauer we come to the first of the really great artists whose names are identified 
with the medium. There may have been more vital, more original artists than 
Schongauer, but none more sensitive to the beauty of the burin. His work is suffused 
with a delicacy and grace that make his plates among the most cherished of fif- 
teenth-century engravings. He had that indefinable quality called charm, not the 
charm of the innocent in heart that pervades the paintings of Fra Angelico, for 
instance, but a charm that is none the less endearing because it is self-conscious. 
Typical of his refined, almost elegant style is the lovely “Virgin in a Courtyard,” or 
the idyllic “Nativity.” Tender and lyrical, they are poems in prose—or in line, if you 
like. Quite different from Schongauer’s in feeling and conception is the @uvre of his 
distinguished contemporary, Israhel van Meckenem. Where the one is a romantic 
investing his creations with the charm of his own personality, the other is of the stuff 
that realism is made of, a realism that finds succinct expression in the “Enraged 
Wife,” or the “Monk and the Nun.” More robust, more trenchant than Schongauer, 
van Meckenem’s work is permeated with the homely sense of humor so redolent of 
the Dutch school. Decidedly a bourgeois, he is in perfect harmony with his envir- 
onment. His “Birth of the Virgin” is a delightful piece of genre: it is the sacred made 
colloquial, if not mundane. 


Albrecht Diirer — Supreme Master 


But the beauties of van Meckenem, of Schongauer, and the rest of the early en- 
gravers pale before the effulgence of Albrecht Diirer who summed up in his own 
person the entire history of engraving. Like Rembrandt, Diirer was one of those 
Titans who can seize upon an art in its infancy and make it yield the complete 
gamut of expression. Born in Nuremberg in 1471, and dying in 1528, he is the epi- 
tome of Teutonic genius, the sober, albeit impassioned genius that produced 
Luther and the Reformation. Although a great painter, it is in his black and white 
that his real supremacy lies. Whatever he touched—nudes, figure-pieces, portraits, 
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HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


subjects sacred and profane, landscape and still-life—is ennobled by his art. Even 
when obscure in meaning (and this is a native failing), he is lucid in his means. 
And when he is unburdened by German mysticism as in his “Adam and Eve,” his 
entrancingly beautiful “Virgin and Child with Monkey”—the background alone is 
worthy of a king’s ransom—and in his glorious portrait of “Pirkheimer,” he remains 
without a peer—a solitary colossus. To compare him with his followers and pre- 
decessors is to realize his greatness as an artist; to compare him with the best Italian 
masters such as Mantegna, Pollaiuolo, Marcantonio Raimondi, is to understand the 
difference between the Renaissance and the Gothic. Not that Diirer was unaffected 
by the Italian spirit—no one not a moron could remain indifferent to the tremendous 
tidal wave that was beginning to wash the intellectual reaches of Europe—but it 
was an interest that in nowise altered the ethos of his being. 


Lucas van Leyden 


In Holland, Lucas van Leyden, the third of the great triumvirate in the history of 
engraving, marks an increase in delicacy of tone which not even Diirer had at- 
tained. A superlative technician, van Leyden is a master of space composition. His 
celebrated “Milkmaid” carries Dutch genre to a new high level. Also magnificent is 
his “Portrait of the Emperor Maximilian,” a work in mixed etching and engraving, 
perhaps the first in which the combination is used. Lucas Cranach, although his 
output is small, is another of the significant men of the day. His searching portrait 
of Luther does justice to the power, the moral strength of the great reformer. As a 
study in portraiture, as well as the methods employed, the last two subjects afford 
an interesting comparison. The van Leyden is elaborate, the work of a man so sure 
of himself that he can consecrate his means to the glory of temporal pomp without 
losing his probity; the Cranach is simple, but it has an elemental force that makes 
it, if anything, more dynamic in its effect. 


The Italian Engravers 


Despite Vasari’s assertions to the contrary—Vasari being rather generous in his 
claims—the northern engravers antedated the Italian school by several years. While 
the latter produced work of brilliance and indubitable power, one cannot help but 
feel that the true genius of engraving lay on the other side of the Alps. Not but that 
the Italians were consummate technicians; in pure draughtsmanship, in the joy of 
line as such they were perhaps superior; but that with them engraving tends to be a 
secondary expression, an adjunct of painting rather than a supreme art in itself. 
Bravura, and a flair for the grand style were theirs by birth, but they lacked the 
simplicity, the depth of feeling, the humility that impelled the northern engravers 
to search for beauty in the commonplace. Nor do we find the solace of candor in 
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their work. Preoccupied with the antique, their ambition was to exalt the human 
figure in accordance with classical laws, and to the extent that they succeeded they 
failed to realize the inner significance of the life around them. 

The beginnings of Italian engraving center around the Florentine school of about 
1450. Florentine prints may be divided into two groups, the so-called “fine” and 
“broad” manner groups, the first evolving from the goldsmith’s style and the second 
from the painter's style. Outstanding in the “broad” manner group is the “Battle of 
the Naked Men’”—a masterpiece of extraordinary vigor and imagination by the 
noted Florentine painter and sculptor, Antonio Pollaiuolo. It is a veritable tour de 
force, and its strength of design, its incisive execution place it among the greatest 
engravings of the Italian quattrocento—indeed of the art of any time. Its conjec- 
tural date is about 1470, thus making it the first major work of art in the history of 
the medium. Again we are faced with the paradox as to why the first should be as 
good if not better than the last. The great in music, in literature and art seem to 
spring like Athena full-born from the brow of Zeus, without the initial steps that 
characterize the work of lesser men. Genius, apparently, is indifferent to the laws 
of progress. It is also interesting to note that the above print is the only one that 
can be definitely ascribed to the artist—which only proves that if one swallow does 
not make a summer, one flawless work of art is enough to make an artist. 


Andrea Mantegna 


With Andrea Mantegna begins the grand era of Italian engraving. No longer is the 
medium bound by the limitations of the goldsmith’s craft; it has become monu- 
mental, with all of the painter’s feeling for volume and mass. “The Risen Christ 
between Saints Andrew and Longinus” marks the division between the purely 
decorative art of the past and the plastic art of the future. Not only has it dignity of 
design, it has dignity of emotion as well. It is as classic as a Roman marble or an 
Attic vase. Equally significant is Mantegna’s “Battle of the Sea Gods,” another of 
the glories of the quattrocento. Conceived with ardor and imagination, the two 
sections of the frieze seethe with life and movement and a mélange of pictorial 
forms. And as a contrast to the strong, if harsh, pen-drawing style of Mantegna is 
the flexible sweeping line of Jacopo de’ Barbari, an artist who owes much to the 
influence of the northern engravers but who expresses himself in a charming idiom 
of his own. 
The Great Period Declines 

A stellar name in the annals of Italian engraving is that of Marcantonio Raimondi. 
Seldom has an artist done less to deserve his great reputation; had it not been for 
his collaboration with Raphael his artistic importance would be considerably dimin- 
ished. A brilliant virtuoso, he found his destiny in translating another's designs 
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rather than in creating them for himself. A plate like his “Massacre of the Innocents” 
after Raphael is an eloquent testimonial of his skill as a craftsman. After Marcan- 
tonio came the deluge. Creative force gave way to technical pyrotechnics and the 
day of the reproductive engraving was at hand. It was the victory of the Renaissance 
virtuosi over the pure Gothic spirit. There was none to cry, as Delacroix was to cry 
some four hundred years later — who will save us from the Greeks and Romans? 
True, the great days of northern engraving did not pass without a brilliant twilight 
glow; the so-called “Little Masters” working in miniature — the two Behams, Pencz, 
Aldegrever, Altdorfer, did much to keep the creative spark alive. But it was the last 
gesture, and about 1550 engraving in Germany had passed its prime. 


The Lowlands 


In the lowlands the output was enormous, but with the single exception of Breughel, 
middle-sixteenth century engraving was of minor importance. To be sure Breughel 
hardly made any plates himself, but his designs were so remarkable that he deserves 
much more attention than he now receives. His healthy sense of realism — the 
realism that only an artist of exceptional imagination can envisage — has never been 
surpassed. He saw clearly what others see grossly, and some not at all. To know 
his pictures is not only to know the period, it is to know the world. Almost contem- 
poraneous with, and a foil to Breughel, was Jean Duvet, the foremost engraver in 
France. Technically limited, Duvet had a riotous imagination that found its elective 
affinity in the Apocalypse. In emotional intensity his plates are extremely vivid and 
revealing — perhaps even more revealing of the artist than of art. The many-sided 
Titan of the Baroque, Rubens, made no plates himself, but like Van Dyck after him 
he fathered a school of brilliant interpreters of his work. 


Seventeenth Century France 


In the seventeenth century engraving reached pre-eminence in France in the form 
of the portrait. Portraits had been made before, but never in such profusion or of 
so high a quality. Perhaps the noblesse had a weakness for its own visage — vanity 
was not an unknown quantity in the court of le Roi Soleil — at any rate portraiture 
in the grand manner was the order of the day. It was an order that engravers like 
Mellan, Masson, Edelinck and Robert Nanteuil fulfilled to complete satisfaction. 
The last was truly a remarkable engraver who drew the majority of his own por- 
traits. Technically his plates are nothing short of extraordinary. The “Louis IV,” 
the “Pompone de Bellievre” are miracles of engraving, and that the artist was not 
without a keen psychological flair is evinced by his “Jean Loret.” The manner of 
engraving was well-adapted to the spirit of the age; austere, intellectual and refined 
— as befitted the peruked paladins of the French classical era. In the hands of the 
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Drevets the style became impoverished by being further refined till eventually it 
lost all of its vigor. Thus it is with all art; the lesser men try to ape the great and 
succeed only in reducing their ideas to a meaningless formula. In England, in this 
century, the only engraver of note was William Faithorne, who at first reflected the 
influence of his French contemporaries, but who later developed a forceful and 
concise style of his own. 


Eighteenth Century France 


The pre-eminence of French engraving is still more marked in the succeeding 
century. This was the pre-revolutionary period when those who had brains were 
obliged to be witty, and those who had none had to be well-born. Painters like 
Watteau, Pater and Lancret inspired a great many plates, and thus we have a pleth- 
ora of rococo ruins and fétes champétres, and lovely lords and ladies who embark for 
Cythera and other isles of the blest with all of the graciousness of people to whom 
pleasure is the only serious occupation in life. It was a gay, mad world for those 
whose manners were delightful and whose follies hardly less so. What matter if in 
the shape of things to come could be discerned the shadow of the barricades? — 
Louis le bien-aimé was still in the Tuileries, and all was right with the world. On 
with the Bal-Paré! Contemporary manners had no more accomplished pictorial 
laureate than Moreau le jeune. An engraver himself, his designs inspired others. 
The fashionable world was his oyster and his graver cut it open. Augustin de St. 
Aubin and Nicolas Delaunay were also masters of the gentle art of taking play 
seriously. The tragedy was that the rest of the world did not. 


William Hogarth — William Blake — the Present 


Another commentator on the manners of his time is William Hogarth, but how dif- 
ferent the manners and how much more different the comments! Where the French- 
men are maliciously gay and insouciant, their follies topped off with Gallic wit, 
Hogarth’s humor is heavy-footed, plain but loud. At heart he is a moralist who only 
laughs for a reason. By far the greater artist, he is much inferior to Moreau as an 
engraver. Some of his plates, notably the “Harlot’s Progress,” and the “Rake’s Prog- 
ress,” he engraved himself; others of his subjects were engraved under his direction. 
He died before the French Revolution, but not before he initiated a revolution in 
the art of his time. 

From Hogarth to William Blake, the next great step in English engraving is less 
than three generations in point of time, but in point of view an infinity. Englishmen 
both, they are at the opposite poles of genius. (Can anyone imagine Hogarth writ- 
ing the “Songs of Innocence,” or the singularly lyrical and haunting lines of “Tiger, 
tiger, burning bright . . .”P) To say that Blake’s draughtsmanship leaves something 
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MARTIN SCHONGAUER 


The Virgin Receiving the Annunciation 
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LUCAS VAN LEYDEN 


David Playing Before Saul 














HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


to be desired and that his forms are exaggerated is to forget that he was a profound 
and original artist, a unique personality; even more he was a mystic possessed by 
the divine afflatus. He had strange ideas — quite an anomaly in the England of his 
time — but more than any artist in England, and more than most in other parts of 
the world he had vision — a vision unalloyed by the necessities of time and place. 
He could hear “voices,” but what is more remarkable, by sheer strength of genius 
he could make others hear them too. His sense of design, leavened by his lofty 
imagination finds fruition in the 22 monumental plates inspired by the Book of Job. 
This is an amazing achievement, carrying the literary tradition of pictorial art to a 
new poetic high. Like one of the prophets of old, Blake realized his artistic salva- 
tion in praising the glory of God. 

With the passing of Blake departed the last glory of engraving. Not that the 
medium itself expired, but, as Charles II was reputed to have said about himself, 
he took such an unconscionable time dying. New mediums, quicker and easier to 
manipulate, like the lithograph and the photogravure, before which even lithog- 
raphy was to abase its head, were beginning to take its place. From being an art, 
engraving descended to the level of a reproductive craft, and as such became iden- 
tified in the public mind with the “steel engraving” of inglorious memory. A deluge 
of such engravings inundated the homes of England and America, each concerned 
with the “anecdote,” the portrait-piece, the literary supplement, and puerile scenes 
of sentimental interest. What the engravings lacked in art content they made up in 
size and showed to the Victorian parlor of the period its own depressing image. It 
was the death-knell, and by the middle 1800s the corpse was cold. Only in recent 
years have there been some signs of revival; in England, particularly, a few artists 
like Robert Austin and Stephen Gooden have turned to the medium for creative 
expression. But whether engraving will arise phoenix-like from the dead ashes of 
its buried past, remains to be seen. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF LINE ENGRAVING WILL BE DESCRIBED IN THE NEXT ISSUE 
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ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PRINTMAKING: No. 3 


THE HOLY FAMILY WITH A BUTTERFLY 
by Albrecht Diirer (1471-1528) 


The choice of an example of the engraved work of Albrecht Diirer for my “dream 
collection” of one hundred prints has been an almost impossible one. From among 
so many prints of superlative technical skill and profound spiritual appeal I have at 
last selected three, “The Holy Family with a Butterfly,” “The Virgin with a Monkey,” 
and that marvelously beautiful little engraving, the “St. Anthony before the Town,” 
one of the most perfect of all the master’s works. From these I have chosen the first. 
In so doing I have defied the critics by passing by those later great achievements, 
“The Effects of Jealousy,” “St. Eustace,” “Adam and Eve,” and the amazing trio, 
“Knight, Death and the Devil,” “Melancholia,” and “St. Jerome in his Study,” to 
single out an early work, done about 1495 when Diirer was still a young man. This 
has always seemed to me quite one of the most beautiful prints, in any medium, 
ever conceived by mortal brain and executed by mortal hand. In it are combined, 
in fullest degree, all those elements which unite to form a perfect work of art. The 
basic, studied stability of Diirer’s genius is here, expressed with that full explicit- 
ness that is inherent in the medium and with that supreme technical skill beyond 
which no man has ever gone. Here, too, is a freedom of spirit that seems a link 
between the Gothic tradition of Diirer’s northern background and the more un- 
trammeled Italian influence that was freeing men’s minds, between medieval 
ideas and modern thought. And, furthermore, here is a quality lacking in many of 
the master’s more mature and generally considered greater accomplishments — a 
warmth and humanity, a certain shy naiveté which, profound in feeling, is yet of 
that perfect freshness and pristine beauty which is the ultimate essence of art. This 
is no idealized group surrounded by the usual accessories of a sacred scene, but a 
glimpse into the very soul of a very human Mother, holding a living, laughing Child 
while the father reclines at ease nearby. A heavenly radiance descends upon the 
simply but superbly composed group, yet the lovely landscape is bathed in the 
warm, luminous light of such a sunny day as all of us know. Everything in the 
tranquil picture leads to the focal point, the emotional, spiritual, and pictorial, 
center of interest, Mary's face — up through the crisp lines of drapery below and 
the two long, swinging folds that suggest, perhaps, wings; in through the suave, 
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The Holy Family with a Butterfly, by Albrecht Diirer 


SIZE OF ENGRAVED SURFACE: 9.3 X 7.3 INCHES 


REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF M, KNOEDLER & COMPANY 








PRINTS AND PRINTMAKING 


sweeping lines of landscape and the horizontal movement of Joseph’s arm and body; 
down through the converging lines of cloud above. And on that face is a blending 
of expression that is touching beyond words; the human, happy love of the young 
mother, proud of her child, softened and saddened by the tragic, sorrowful love of 
the Mother of the World who knows what lies ahead for Him. In the presence of 
such a work one can but feel awed and very humble.—J. T. A. 











NOTES AND ACTIVITIES 














EXHIBITIONS 


The Grand Central Art Galleries of New 
York, from November 5 to 23, held an 
exhibition of seventy-three “Prints by Brit- 
ish Artists in Service.” The exhibition com- 
prised one print by each artist, and every 
artist is in some branch of military service. 
The proceeds of the opening reception were 
devoted to the British War Relief. At the 
conclusion of the exhibition it began a cir- 
culation, for an extended period of time, 
throughout the United States. All works are 
for sale, the entire proceeds to go to the 
families of the artists. The exhibition has 
been assembled and will be everywhere 
sponsored by The American National Com- 
mittee of Engraving. 


* c + 


On Saturday, November 9, at the Corcoran 
Art Gallery, Washington, D. C., there 
opened an exhibition of “One Hundred 
Prints by One Hundred American Artists” 
assembled by The American National Com- 
mittee of Engraving. The exhibition consists 
of fifty prints by fifty contemporary artists 
and an important retrospective section of 
fifty prints by fifty American printmakers 
of the past. Among the rare and historically 
interesting items in the latter group are 
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Peter Pelham’s famous “Portrait of Cotton 
Mather,” the first mezzotint executed in the 
United States, 1727; an original block, 
“Sailing Boats,” by Alexander Anderson, 
“the father of American wood engraving,” 
1775-1870; a lithograph of “Mount Vernon” 
by Thomas Doughty after R. Reinagle, 
1832; William Charles’ “John Bull Making 
a New Batch of Ships,” an etching and 
aquatint of circa 1814; an aquatint of 1840 
by Robert Havell, Jr., after Robert Havell, 
Jr., entitled “Panoramic View of New York, 
Taken from the North River;” Winslow 
Homer’s “The Sharpshooter,” of 1862; “A 
Prospective Plan of the Battle Fought near 
Lake George,” a line engraving by Thomas 
Johnston after Samuel Blodget, 1755; a 
stipple engraving of “Major General An- 
drew Jackson” by James Barton Longacre 
after Thomas Sully, 1820; Currier and 
Ives’ “Flora Temple — the Short-tailed 
Trotting Mare,” a lithograph by Louis 
Maurer, 1853; examples of the work of 
Charles Wilson Peale and Rembrandt Peale; 
and numerous others of equal significance. 
° * * 

A very important exhibition covering the 
whole history of “Printmaking in America” 
was held at the Boston Museum through 
November 17. 
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NOTES AND ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Stanley William Hayter, who formerly 
presided over “Atelier 17” in Paris, is now 
teaching engraving and etching at New 
York’s New School for Social Research. 


* * a 


During October the Philadelphia Print Club 
showed its twelfth annual exhibition of 
prints by Philadelphia artists, and during 
November the Ohio Printmakers held their 
fourteenth annual exhibition at the Dayton 
Art Institute. 


+ * oO 


During October sixty prints by Childe 
Hassam, presented to the New York Public 
Library by Mrs. Hassam, were on exhibit 
in the Library’s gallery. 


® * * 


From November 11 to December 14 the 
American Veterans Society of Artists held 
its second annual exhibition at the Barbizon- 
Plaza Galleries in New York. The Society is 
made up of American artists who saw ser- 
vice between April 6, 1917, and November 
11, 1918. 


MEMBERS’ PRINTS 


The Chicago Society of Etchers has an- 
nounced the awarding of the Society’s $500 
prize to a drypoint by James Swann en- 
titled “Night in Chicago,” which will be the 
Society’s annual publication for distribution 
among its lay members. 


oO * * 


The American College Society of Print 
Collectors, which numbers among its mem- 
bers one hundred colleges, libraries, art 
organizations, and individuals, has _pre- 
sented to its membership, for 1940, the very 
beautiful “Bermondsy Bridge” by John W. 
Winkler of California. 


NOTES 


The Federal Art Project, of which Col. 
Brehon Somervell is the administrator for 


New York City, has instituted an Advisory 
Committee, made up of non-Project artists 
in the fields of easel painting, sculpture, and 
graphic art, for the purpose of assisting the 
Project by passing on the work done by its 
artists with a view to maintaining as high 
an artistic standard as possible. 


a 2 a 


President Roosevelt appointed Francis 
Henry Taylor, director of the Metropolitan 
Museum, National Chairman of National 
Art Week, November 25 to December 
1. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt is honorary 
National Chairman, and vice-chairmen are 
F. Ballard Williams, of the American Artists 
Professional League, and Hobart Nichols, 
president of the National Academy. All 
work accepted by the Exhibition Com- 
mittee was shown in various exhibitions 
throughout the city. Preceding National Art 
Week, the American Artists Professional 
League conducted its annual Art Week 
from November | to 7. 


o 2 2 


The print firms of Frederick Keppel & Co. 
and Arthur Harlow & Co. have merged to 
form a new house, Harlow, Keppel & Co., 
with galleries at 670 Fifth Avenue. 


o — od 


The Southern Printmakers Society has an- 
nounced that its membership lists for both 
artists and laymen will close January 1, 
1941. The dues for artists are $3.00 and en- 
title the subscriber to representation in the 
Society’s exhibitions. 


ad 2 od 


The editor wishes to call attention to, and 
to apologize for, a double error on Page 88 
of Number 2 of Print. Lines 14 and 15 
should read: “There is a definite affinity be- 
tween the technical styles of Pollaiuolo and 
Mantegna; but which... .” 
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ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS 





1440 


First printing 
from movable 


type 


1540 


First press 
in America 
( Mexico City) 


1640 1690 
First printing First paper 
in the mill in North 

colonies America 


Informative and scholarly exhibitions arranged by libraries, universities and other interested groups 


have aroused a new interest in the history of the printed word. Below are cited a few representative 
celebrations held throughout the country during 1940: 








CITY SPONSOR DATE FEATURES 

Providence, R.I. Annmary Brown Memorial Fall, 1939 15th century printing 
Brown University, John Hay 16th-18th century books 
Library 
R. I. Historical Society Origins and development of printing in 
& State Library Rhode Island 
John Carter Brown Library 16th century Mexican, 17th century Mass- 

achusetts, presses 
Cambridge, Mass. Harvard University Graphic Dec. 18,’39- 15th, 16th century printing 


Arts Department 


Jan. 31, ’40 











San Marino, Cal. Huntington Library January 16th century Mexican imprints 
Nov.-Dec. “Great Books in Great Editions” exhibit 
and Updike lecture ( Nov. 3) 
Pasadena, Cal. § Huntington Library & Cali- Oct. 31, Lectures by D. B. Updike 
fornia Inst. of Technology Nov. 7 
New York, N. Y. Jewish Theological Seminary January Hebrew printing, 15th century 
Pierpont Morgan Library Jan. 17- “The 15th Century Book” (Mss. and early 
March 2 printing ) 
Columbia University Jan. 19 Special convocation. Prominent speakers. 
Exhibition 
New York Public Library Jan. 15- “Printing from the 16th to the 20th Cen- 
April 22 tury” 
New York School of Printing May 24 Anniversary program at World’s Fair. 
Prominent speakers 
New York Historical Society March 1- “The Press in America” 
Aug. 2 
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Cuneo Press 


May-October 


“500 Years of Printing” exhibit, World's 
Fair 
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ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS — Continued 











Baltimore, Md. _—_ Enoch Pratt Free Library Jan. 26- Exhibition covering history of printing 
March 6 since Gutenberg 
Philadelphia, Pa, Free Library of Philadelphia —_Jan. 1- “The First Printers and Their Books” 
March 18 
Franklin Institute May 16- Historical and contemporary printing and 
June 30 allied arts 
Roxborough-Manayunk- June 27- Papermaking celebration honoring Ritten- 
Wissahickon Anniversary July 4 house, founder of American Colonies’ first 
Committee & other groups paper mill 
Chicago, Ill. Newberry Library March-May 16th and 17th century books, evolution of 


Graphic Arts Groups 


Sept. 29- 
Oct. 5 


type faces and bookmaking 


Dinner, exhibitions, “open houses.” City- 
wide participation 





Cleveland, Ohio 


Cleveland Public Library 


March 


Largest book exhibit ever held in Cleve- 
land 





Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Greater Cincinnati” 
Committee 


April-Dec. 


Jubilee Dinner, graphic arts and paper- 
making exhibitions, plant visits 





New Brunswick, 


N. J. 


Rutgers University 


April 


“History of the Printed Book” exhibit and 
special lectures 





New Haven, 
Conn. 


Yale University 


April 17-24 


Rare mss. and incunabula. Hand press 
printing demonstration 





Montreal, Canada 


Anniversary Committee 


April-Dec. 


Banquet, series of events and exhibits 





San Francisco, 


Cal. 


Golden Gate International 
Exposition 


Convention, International 
Assn. of Printing House 
Craftsmen 


May-Sept. 


Aug. 4 


Work of master printers, 15th century to 
present 


Coast-to-coast radio broadcast of Guten- 
berg story by Douglas C. McMurtrie 





Buenos Aires, 
Argentina 


National Museum of Fine Arts 


July 


Five centuries of books. Argentine printing 





Hartford, Conn. 


Printers, Advertising Groups, 
Allied Trades 


Oct. 28- 
Dec. 5 


Lectures, displays, special Trinity College 
church service, historical and commercial 
exhibits, banquet 
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Ever since Mr. Brooks stated in the New 
York Times that Print’s mood was one of 
“sober earnest” we have been toying with 
infusions of trifle, levity and “balance.” Cer- 
tainly there is vast room for expressions of 
the varied pleasures, large and small, of 
printing, publishing, creating, teaching, etc., 
etc. It can be done. The new Dolphin has a 
predominantly light and entertaining air. 
And the December A-D has just come out 
with a delightful Ballet of the ABC’s for the 
Crafty Linotyper that is a refreshing and 
imaginative demonstration of what can be 
done with graphic arts plot material. 

Mostly we are set on a course of present- 
ing the many, many phases of the graphic 
arts so that they may be known, understood, 
used. And as fast as we can. It looks as 
though we'll be busy for some time to come 
with a long list of important (and discon- 
certingly varied) subjects. However, we'll 
continue to look into the future with a 
Dwiggins, and into the past with an Albert 
Bachaus, and maybe even under your work- 
bench with a Robert Benchley. We shall 
cast an occasionally bemused eye in Top 
Drawer. And, we hope, find time and room 
to present this conversational page to you 
each quarter — wherein all manner of hap- 
penings, comments, information, vignettes 
and plans may appear. An editor ought to 
have something besides: (a) 124 pages to 
fill; (b) a wastebasket. 

» » 

We've been bursting to inform you of the 
impressive geographical range of PRINT 
subscribers. They are in every state except 
North Dakota, Nevada, Mississippi and 
Wyoming. Can’t explain these. And in spite 
of the creaking world, subscriptions have 
come in from Canada, Argentina, Chile, 
Mexico, Peru, Australia, Hawaii, China, 
Egypt, Belgium and England. 
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Not many subscriptions have come from 
England — but a surprising number of let- 
ters have. Most of the correspondents state 
that money can’t be sent from the country, 
but that as soon as they straighten out a few 
things (they actually make it sound like a 
matter of a few weeks) they'll most cer- 
tainly join in. It’s a bit appalling to have 
such a number of people warn you that 
printing and printmaking, standards and 
ideals, growth, education, the future — all 
lie in America’s hands. The following letter, 
while not entirely typical, is an indication 
of what we have been receiving. 


I fancy that my introduction to Print is unique. 
How many others can say ~~ have read No. 1 
while sitting in a shelter (yclept “Anderson”), 
4 feet below ground level, with enemy planes 
zooming around, guns firing, and the occasional 
sounds of bombs falling? That has been my 
luck; it has been my very good fortune to have 
Print to engage my thoughts and attention (of 
course, if Print had not come, it would have 
been something else; that is how we Londoners 
spend our autumn evenings). 

It was not the conditions that were entirely 
responsible for the welcome your journal re- 
ceived; it has a merit all its own, and had times 
been more peaceful the interest and pleasure 
which it has brought to me would not, I feel 
sure, have been absent. 

I admire the adroit way in which Rollins 
justifies his three anniversary pegs; I should 
have thought that the one great Gutenberg 
celebration was sufficient for one year. The 
Wallpaper essay treads a path not too well 
worn; while Nash’s paper on Education in a 
Workshop opens up a new line of thought for 
those of us who try to teach young printers and 
to bring out what craftsmanship there is in 
them. The complete list of all Graphic Arts 
publications, with addresses, has long been 
needed; it is hoped that you will make it com- 
plete. 

But the most intriguing contribution is that 
of Dwiggins. For the first part or two I won- 
dered what the dickens he was driving at. 
When the truth began to dawn and I recog- 


(Continued on page 114) 
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FOREWORD 


Mr. Rushmore’s discovery. The document that 

he has so happily released from its obscure hid- 
ing place and translated, for the first time throws a 
light of reality upon the figure of Gutenberg. Those 
glimpses we have had, through the Strasbourg Docu- 
ments, of a living, human person, are too indirect and 
too fragmentary to satisfy us as to the shape of the 
great man’s nose, for example, or as to the particular 
kind of little cakes that were his weakness. But now, 
in the Rushmore Diary, we see a picture as clearly 
painted as a Dutch Interior. For anyone with the 
merest glint of imagination these casual words cre- 
ate a background in detail—and, against it, portray 
an individual whom we can understand and with 
whom we can sympathize. By the side of this simple, 
day-to-day record, written, we may believe, under 
the same roof that sheltered a Father of Typog- 
raphers, the Strasbourg Documents sink into insignifi- 
cance. 
When word of the extraordinary discovery first 
arrived it was only reasonable that the glowing disc 
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|: IS not possible to overstress the importance of 





of one’s interest should be bordered by a duller 
tinge of skepticism. With Dr. Albert Bachaus in the 
picture there was always the chance that certain sub- 
tle manipulations of the source-material might pos- 
sibly have been accomplished. It was, in a measure, 
unfortunate that the discoverer of the Diary should 
have turned to Bachaus for help. In the interest of 
precise technic in such matters one is obliged to go 
on record with the suggestion that the authority 
mentioned has not always been in good odor with 
his confreres. There was, for example, the not quite 
pleasant aroma that emanated from the last phase 
of the Wachtmann Lieder translations. In this present 
case —the translation of a document of extraordi- 
nary importance in the resolution of along-standing 
controversy— Mr. Rushmore’s choice of a collabo- 
rator was, to say the least, unstudied. 

But one is happy to say that an examination of the 
Diary itself leaves no doubt in one’s mind as to the 
yes or no of its authenticity. Various points of evi- 
dence—the watermark of the paper, certain printed 
sheets used to reinforce the bindings, etc., etc. —en- 
able one to say with finality that the text could have 
been written only before such and such a year. 

So, fortunately, one has the chance to end one’s 
comment on a happier note— by congratulating 
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Mr. Rushmore upon his great good fortune, and by 
emphatically commending his ingenuity. 


Hermann Puterschein 


Assinippi 
April 1, 1940 








EDITOR’S NOTE 


ELATIVELY young as is the art of printing, 
its rise now lies forever obscured in the mist 
of times past. Scholars have sought in vain to 

discover some positive evidence of priority among 
the contenders for the honor of inventing moveable 
type and the first book to be so printed. Whether 
Johann Gutenberg stole Jansz Koster’s tools while 
he was at church and fled with them to Mainz need 
no longer be a matter of question. 
The well-known book, Jullies Offices, which (in the 
copy in Corpus Christi College, Oxon) bears the 
following colophon: 

Praesens Marcy Tullij Clarissimum opus, Johanes Huff, 

Moguntinus Civis, non Atrimento, plumali canna, neq; 

grea, sed Arte quadam perpulchra, Petri manu Petri 


de Geurshem pueri mei, feliciter effeci, finitum Anno 


M CCCC LX VI quarto die Mensis February. 


Beneath the colophon is written: 
Hie est lle Johannes Faustus, wonjuter Johannes 


Gutenbersij goa Cypesraphiae inventaris, aleer 
eoninete erat Petrus Oeheefer, i. Opilie. Quovix. 
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This volume was believed by some to be the first 
printed book. 
However, in the light of the statements found in the 
diary which has finally been translated and sé in 
order in this book, it would seem that all former 
findings should be reconsidered. That many books 
were printed earlier than any now known seems 
more than ever obvious. It is to be hoped that the 
future investigations of enthusiasts in the field of 
typography will some day unearth earlier examples 
than now exist and thus substantiate the statements 
so clearly implied in this contemporary diary. 
I wish to acknowledge with profound gratitude the 
great assistance so freely given by my dear friend, 
Dr. Albert Bachaus, of Vienna. For several years 
prior to the outbreak of the Second World War, Dr. 
Bachaus was in this country teaching, and many a 
long and pleasant week-end have we spent together 
in the library at “Fairview” working over the de- 
ciphering of the faded script of this old diary. 
Early in January word reached him of the sad plight 
of his aged father in Europe. With some difficulty 
he negotiated a passport and returned home. | have 
not had word from him since. It is to be hoped that 
no harm has come to him. He is a gentle soul, pos- 
sessing enormous erudition. 
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Thanks are due, also, to my friend Dr. Hermann 
Puterschein for his illuminating Foreword. No one 
is better equipped than he to appraise and weigh 
the importance of the data here, for the first time, 
given to the world. 


Fairview 
Oétober, 1940 








THE MAINZ DIARY 








CHAPTER ONE TELLS HOW WE HAPPENED 
TO BE IN WIESBADEN IN °31 AND THE WAY 
THE DIARY CAME INTO OUR POSSESSION 


‘-E STOPPED, that summer, at the Hotel 
W Rose in Wiesbaden, revelling in the wild 

strawberries which were brought to our 
breakfast table heaped in wicker baskets lined with 
green grape leaves. There were plump ripe figs, and 
nectarines, and green almonds; eating is an art at the 
“Rose”. People who came for the baths and stayed 
at this hotel probably needed repairs, after a fort- 
night, more than when they arrived. 
We were touring Germany, visiting private presses 
and typographical landmarks. Shortly we planned 
to go on to Munich to visit Dr. Willi Wiegand at 
the Bremer Press. In the meantime there was no 
hurry. We spent an afternoon at the Bauer Foundry, 
and the following day Dr. Herbert called for us and 
we drove up the Konigsberg to look at the Kaiser’s 
restoration of the Roman ruins, then to a delicious 
alfresco luncheon beneath a great oak on a spur of 
the mountain, with the world a panorama spread at 
our feet. It was a lovely Germany that lay basking 
before us in.the late July sun. 
We drove to Mainz the next forenoon to present 
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letters to an elderly lady, the last of a very ancient 
family of that city. We had heard about her in New 
York and looked forward to meeting her. 

It was a foul day; a drizzling rain fell from a leaden 
sky, continuing until nightfall. With some difficulty 
we found the street in the old section of the city. 
It was narrow and grim looking in the gray, watery 
light; old houses, their timbered upper stories jut- 
ting outward like beetling brows, seemed almost to 
touch above our heads. One of these bore the ad- 
dress we sought and, though we had momentary 
misgivings, our knock was quickly answered and 
we were soon in the presence of a very elderly but 
twinkling-eyed little lady who at once sét us at ease 
by speaking to us in quite passable English; marvel- 
lous, judged by our own German. We chatted of 
mutual friends and of our consuming interest in the 
graphic arts, of the fame of her city in the history 
of printing and of how little was really known about 
its beginnings save by indirect, later reference. Our 
hostess was well informed and seemed much inter- 
ested in our subject. After some hesitation she said: 
“It is too bad a day for me to venture out. I would 
have liked totake you to meet the Herr Director of 
our Museum. He could show you many unusual 
things in the field of your interest. I will write him 
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a letter and send it to your hotel and you may go 
there another day. As you may know, our family has 
lived in Mainz for many, many years. | think in our 
attic we might find some old manuscripts and books 
that would be of interest to you. Nowadays I do 
not often climb all those steps, but if you do not 
mind | think I could manage it if we do not hurry. 
Shall we go have a look?” 

We were more than willing. She lighted a candle in 
a pewter candlestick and together we climbed the 
worn steps until at last we were in the low-raftered 
attic that ran the length of the house. At either end 
dormer windows with tiny diamond panes of bent 
and bubbly glass let in a little of the outer gloom. 
The rain pattered steadily on the slates above our 
heads and the single, flickering candle flame cast an 
eerie light on the time-stained, cobwebby beams 
from which hung the outmoded gear of many gen- 
erations. Ranged close under the eaves stood a long 
row of ancient leather trunks studded with brass 
nails, and great oak chests, blackened by the years, 
some carved, others strapped with iron bands. On 
the floor lay heaps of papers and old books. 
“Weare a strange family,” said our host apologeti- 
cally. “We keep all our old clothes and letters and 
gimcracks for no good reason. Just habit. Half these 
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chests are full of letters and manuscripts. Shall we 
look at some of them? I confess I shall enjoy it my- 
self. | haven’t done so in years.” 
From a nail, hidden back of a chimney, she took a 
large ring of rusty keys and walked along the row 
to find the chest she seemed to have in mind. After 
a moment she hit upon the right key and the old 
lock turned. I raised the heavy lid and she propped it 
open with an old folio. From the interior floated 
that most engaging of all perfumes, the faint odor 
of old leather bindings. It was nearly full of books 
and packets of letters tied with linen tapes and la- 
beled in faded writing. She lifted them out, ranging 
them on an adjoining box. As she went deeper their 
age grew more and more apparent... . 
Presently she handed me one of the bundles. “Here, 
I fancy, is one of the oldest. The markings indicate 
its contents to be a set of old diaries. Would you 
like to look at them? Take the bundle to the win- 
dow and open it.” 
I untied the crumbling tapes and removed the yel- 
lowed wrapping. It contained four volumes bound 
in sheepskin, stained and rubbed, but still inta&t. On 
the backs were pasted paper labels on which were 
written simply dates, beginning with 1437, witha 
little star-like cross above and below, and ruled lines. 
+ 
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The ink was brown with age but clear and legible. 
I handed one to the old lady and she held it close 
to the candle and studied the writing for some time, 
turning the pages slowly. 
"This is interesting. These are the private diaries of 
a woman on my father’s side of the family. She, it 
seems, married a man named Gensfleisch—why, 
what is the matter?” 
I was sitting on a trunk, dizzy with the import of 
her words. 
“Go on," I said, at last. “Can you read it?” _ 
“Only with great difficulty. The writing is in old 
German and very faded.” 
“Would you,” I tried to cover the excitement in my 
voice, “trust me with these books? It is asking a great 
deal, but I promise to guard them carefully. Will 
you loan them to me?” 
Without hesitation, she replied, “Certainly you may 
borrow them for as long as you wish. All] ask is that 
you keep them safely and return them to me when 
you have finished your examination.” 
My fingers were clumsy as I wrapped the volumes 
and tied the tape. We put the other packages back 
in the chest and made our way back to the library. 
I had had all I could stand in one day and was glad 
when, farewells over, we were back at our hotel. 
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CHAPTER TWO DEALS WITH THE DIARIES 
AND CASTS NEW AND SURPRISING LIGHT 
ON THE BIRTH OF A GREAT INVENTION 


the brown and spidery script of the diaries into 

modern English and, as has been said already, it 
could not have been done but for the invaluable 
assistance of a German professor friend who gave 
generously of his time. 
They have been deciphered and put in order. The 
first volume begins shortly after her marriage and 
meanders in a desultory fashion through the com- 
monplaces of family life; a deal of gossip, pungent 
comment on contemporaries, babies, and the like. 
Today, most of it is rather dull reading. 
Late in the year 1437 we come upon entries that, 
in part, read as follows: 
Nov. 2: fohann has been working late at the Cathe- 
dral, Copying is very tiring and monotonous. He 
seems all worn out and complains of his eyes... . 
Nov. 20: fohann said today at dinner that there ought 
to be some other way to copy manuscripts, some quicker 
way. Fe admitted, when I questioned him, that he had 
no ideas as to how to do it. I shall think about it while 
I am knitting, this afternoon, by father... . 
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Her father was an old man and bedridden. He had 
a small, sunny room on the ground floor. His health 
had failed much, of late, and he was a great care. It 
was his daughter’s habit to sit at his bedside during 
the long hours of afternoon, knitting silently. She 
felt that it pleased the old man to have her near him. 
There was ample time to think. She says: 

Nov. 25: The idea about the manuscript copying in- 
terests me. I've been thinking about it. When I was a 
girl in Strassburg I remember that my Uncle, who was 
a print-maker, made many prints from single wooden 
blocks. Ede had contrived a machine made from the 
wooden screw of an old wine press... . Father is 
growing weaker. Fle seldom speaks. Poor old man. 
pec. 2: Freda’s husband is a goldsmith. He belongs 
to the guild and I suppose will not talk about his craft 
to a woman like me. Men are silly creatures... but 
I know how I can watch him at his work... I think 
I have an idea, 

DEC. 10: Yesterday [ went to see Freda. She was in 
the shop. While we talked I watched her man working. 
He was cutting beautiful letters on a gold paten for 
the Cathedral. Why could'nt we cut pages on wood 
and make prints from them? I must talk to fohann. 
DEC. 15: Johann says [am crazy. He says letters 
cut on a block would only be one page and there are 
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thousands. All the engravers in Germany could not 
cut one book. I must think some more about it. 

pec. 20: Today J cut up a pidure little Fritz was 
playing with to see if he could put it together again— 
like a game—he did it, too. He will be a smart boy 
when he grows a little older... . If all the lenters of a 
manuscript could be cut up—watt, what if one could 
cut apart the letters of a wood-block? Could we put 
them together again another way? I will ask fohann, 
pec. 29: [could see that Johann was impressed with 
my idea, for all his laughing at me. Fe thinks it would 
be too difficult, the letters are so small and close together, 
Fe is very quick to criticize my suggestions. I do not 
Jind that he has any better ones. . . . I think father is 
not as well as usual, He will not eat. It it hard, this 
growing old, 

A week later the old man died. His daughter, freed 
from this burden of care,now had much more time 
to ponder Johann’s problems. 

jan. 10: We miss father so much. Even the children 
seem quieter. fohann ts clearing out his room for a 
workshop. It is sunny and looks on the garden and on 
the river beyond, I asked fohann, why not cut the let- 
ters separately in the beginning? He said, maybe , he 
would think about it. 

jan.19: Burned a hole in my best pewter server today. 
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I took it to Flerr Tannenbaum, the pewterer, to have 
it patched, While he worked I watched an apprentice 
making soupspoons in a wooden mould. I thought how 
nice to make letters that way. Then we could make 
words of them. I shall speak to Johann about it. 
JAN. 23: Johann spends half of his nights in his new 
workshop. Fe says I am to tell no one about it. I do 
not know exactly what he is doing, but he seems quite 
willing to talk about the things I have to suggest.... 
I told him about the pewter mould. He patted my hand 
and said I ought not bother about man’s work but be 
a good housekeeper. I think I shall keep my thoughts 
to myself for awhile. 

FEB. 4: What geese men are. fohann said at break- 
fast, was I well? I said yes. Soon he said I had not 
talked to him lately about the letters, I went on eating 
my porridge. Fle seemed annoyed, When he had eaten 
he said the wooden mould did not make clear Letters. 
I pretended not to hear him and went on clearing the 
table, He put on his cloak and hat and started for the 
Cathedral looking very sour... . I must go see my 
cousin Hans, a silversmith may work differently ... 
I shall tell no one. The Scriveners, if they got wind 
of this business, would raise a great to-do about it. 
FEB. 16; LZans casts his metal in moulds made of fine 


sand, Afterward he files and polishes the metal. Told 
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Johann to cut the letters in wood and try making the 
moulds of sand and cast them in pewter and see. Fle 
did not say much... . The shop is-always locked. 

MARCH 4: After dinner, when the children had Jeft, 
he put in my hand a bright lump with the letter G on 
it. So beautiful, and bright as silver! I pressed it on 


the tablecloth but it did not show. The candle was lit ¥ 


and I held it over the flame to let the smoke blacken it 
and tried again. There it was, sharp and clear ; but it 
was so odd I laughed aloud. fohann was angry. Why 
did I laugh? I said, look, it’s backwards, and laughed 
again. Fe got up and stamped out of the room. I did ¥ 
not let him see how much the letter pleased me. The 
cloth was old so I cut out the letter to save it. 

MAY g: fohann has hired two wood engravers from 
Niirnberg to work with him, it is all very secret. I 
hope no trouble comes of tt. 

juLy 19: Today fohann showed me a scrap of paper 
with several words stamped on it. He had done it, I 
noticed, by smoking the letters. He tells me they have 
made a machine with a wooden screw like the one of 
my Uncle’s that I had told him about, and pretty soon 
he thought it would work. The engravers had cut letters 
exatily the same as those in the manuscripts. Johann 
is sure no one can tell the difference. Somehow I don’t 
like his saying that... . He is using so much money 
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that we have hardly enough left to buy food. He has 
been borrowing some, also. Will he ever get enough out 
of it to be worth all the trouble? What is worse, the 
blame 1s mine for having led him on with my foolish 
notions. No good will come of it. 

Here the diary ends abruptly. There is a long hiatus 
and then it continues but all reference to the letters 
seems deliberately avoided. Evidently events came 
crowding fast and things got a bit thick—too thick 
for confiding, even to her diary. Early in 1440 she 
takes it up again. There had been much trouble and 
to furnish an alibi for her husband, if needed, she 
confesses her part in the new “ printing” as she now 
calls it. 

MARCH 5:(1440) Jam writing this in the interest of | 
my children. I want them to know the truth when they 
are grown and Iam gone. Should my husband be ar- 
rested as the inventor of this new printing I want tt 
known that the ideas are mine and that tt is IT who am 
guilty. Johann and his helpers have perfected their 
press and the casting of the letters of the alphabet. They 
are making coptes of the Bible, many, many coptes. 
Also, they are printing Indulgences for the Pope to 
sell to get money to fight the infidels. The Scriveners 
are up in arms, already rioting has broken out among 
the apprentices in Mainz. They have good reason to 
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fear the new art. They have tried to get poor fohann 
arrested and thrown into gaol, Because of all this I 
want to make clear that the fault is mine, not his. From 
the day my husband first mentioned the idea of find- 
ing a way to make many copies of the manuscripts, 
step by step, the suggestions have been mine. Without 
them he would still be copying them by hand and wish- 
ing for another way. I want this recorded so that the 
blame will be placed where it belongs. It was always 
a game with me and I had no thought of the serious 
consequences that might result. If the matter is settled 
peaceably I shall never say anything. He may have 
all the credit. I shall never dabble again in matters 
that are no affair of mine. 

From this point the diary again becomes uninter- 
esting; filled with the commonplace gossip of daily 
life. That she kept her word and told no one, the 
facts of history amply attest. That Johann Guten- 

berg did the same (like a man) is also true. 
Reticence and fame, it seems, 
go hand in hand. 


, 
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THE RARE BOOK MARKET 





INCUNABULA IN AMERICA 


The so-called Seconp CENsvs, or correctly 
cited Incunabula in American Libraries, is 
an extraordinary bibliography of high merit, 
recently published by the Bibliographical 
Society of America. The large quarto vol- 
ume, well printed by the Southworth-An- 
thoensen Press, lists more than 35,000 in- 
cunabula in private or public collections in 
the United States, Mexico and Canada and 
represents an extraordinarily useful refer- 
ence book for scientific workers on this con- 
tinent. Miss Stillwell’s industry and talented 
organization are more than admirable when 
realizing the tremendous difficulties of lo- 
cating such scattered material on so vast a 
continent as ours. The Kommission fiir den 
Gesamt-Katalog der Wiegendrucke has not 
even reached the letter F, which is definite 
proof of the intricacy and complication of 
such a work. As far as we have checked, the 
Seconp Census is absolutely reliable, with 
the exception of the few copies which have 
changed ownership since registration. In 
times such as ours, with the almost daily 
interruption of communications with the 
cultural centers of Europe, the SEconp 
Census will daily prove its indispensability 
more and more. In the majority of cases the 
American copies of incunabula will be the 
only ones within reach of scholars and stu- 
dents. Copies of the Seconp CENsus may 
be had from Mr. George L. McKay, Secre- 
tary of the Bibliographical Society of Amer- 
ica, The Grolier Club, 47 E. 60 Street, New 
York City. 
CATALOGUES 

Just prior to the publication of this number 
of Print we saw some fine catalogues of 
rare book dealers of this country. Good- 
speed published two, one general one con- 
taining a fine collection of early printed 
books, illustrated books, etc., another of 


Americana only. The Rosenbach Company 
issued a very impressive catalogue of Eng- 
lish plays before 1700, informing the reader 
that when these books are out of sale he 
will “scramble for them” if he has failed to 
buy. Some prices are extremely low; others, 
for rarities, justifiably higher. Otto Ransch- 
burg, formerly of Messrs. Gilhofer and 
Ranschburg of Vienna, has published his 
first American catalogue, very charmingly 
printed and excellently edited. He lists 
books on different subjects, with a certain 
preference for incunabula and woodcut 
books. As to every publisher of his first 
catalogue we wish him good luck and suc- 
cess. William H. Schab has announced an- 
other catalogue. Smaller, but nevertheless 
highly interesting catalogues have been 
published by the Chiswick Bookshop, Dau- 
ber and Pine, Duschnes and the Brick Row 
Bookshop. The seventh catalogue of Henry 
Schuman of New York deserves a special 
place of honor. It is devoted to early and 
rare books of medicine, a clear proof that 
an untiring and intelligent dealer can al- 
ways specialize in a specific field and with 
considerable success. The seven catalogues 
published to date by Schuman show the 
remarkable evolution of an ambitious spe- 
cialist in these very difficult times. From 
England have come the catalogues of 
Messrs. Quaritch, a bigger one from Robin- 
son of London. Generally and unfortunately 
the output of the English rare book trade 
has dropped to a not unwarranted low level. 


RISING PRICES 


The auction season began most propitiously 
with the Gribbel Sale and if the results of 
this sale are in any way a barometer, we 
must expect rising prices for the real rari- 
ties in every field of book collecting with 
the exception of modern first editions and 
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some particular specialties currently not 
favored by collectors. Regarding the prices 
fetched, we will report in the next number 
of Print, when we will have received sup- 
plementary information regarding other 
auctions. 

NOTES 


The Groxier Cvs plans an exhibition of 
early books on gardening, flower prints, etc., 
at the beginning of next year. 
® = 2 
Rosert Woops Buss, the former American 
ambassador to Argentina, donated the mag- 
nificent Dumbarton Oaks Research Library 
of Medieval and Byzantine Art to Harvard 
College Library. 
= = cod 

The dean of the European rare book trade, 
Mr. Leo S. Oxscuxt, died recently in Switz- 
erland. He was the founder of the firm of 
the same name, originally located in Venice, 
later in Florence and Rome. He was the 
best-known Italian dealer in this country 
and many collectors are indebted to him for 
their finest acquisitions. For instance, the 
Walters Art Gallery of Baltimore was form- 
ed by him and sold en bloc to Mr. Henry 
Walters, one of Olschki’s best friends. Ol- 
schki himself described the incunabula of 
this collection in a magnificently printed 
catalogue. His lengthy run of learned cata- 
logues is the indispensable repertorium of 
any dealer in 15th and 16th century books 
and his Choix des Livres Anciens, of which 
twelve volumes have now been published, 
forms one of the most impressive catalogue 
series of any rare book dealer at all, with 
the exception perhaps of Quaritch of Lon- 
don. Olschki bequeathed his two firms at 
Florence and Rome to his sons, Aldo and 
Cesare, and we hope that once again these 
houses may bear their founder’s name. It is 
not without irony that at the very time of 
Olschki’s death the Italian government de- 
manded that his sons adopt another name 
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RARE BOOKS 


for the most celebrated of all Italian book 
trade firms. 


oe a * 


We deplore the death of the best-known 
book collector in this country, A. Epwarp 
NEwTOoN, frequently called the “Bibliophile 
Pope of America.” He was not only a suc- 
cessful collector of books in English litera- 
ture — especially of the 18th century — but 
also an eminently talented writer on book- 
ish subjects. He began the fashion of popu- 
lar books on book collecting, and whether 
Newton exercised a really deep influence on 
book collecting or only a fashion, is to be 
determined by our readers. In any case 
Newton had much influence on contem- 
porary collectors and his list of the hun- 
dred best English novels is always cited in 
dealers’ catalogues. Rumors that his enorm- 
ous collection has been donated to the 
Library of Congress are entirely erroneous. 


* * * 


MARTIN BRESLAUER, one of the best-known 
German rare book dealers, died on October 
16, 1940, the victim of a German air raid. 
Early in the day an oil bomb fell on the 
premises where he worked and lived . . . he 
died the same day. Breslauer was one of 
the greatest personalities in the European 
trade, and a man of the most unusual schol- 
arliness. He developed, in the years prior to 
1933, as a personal hobby one of the larg- 
est collections of bibliographical works ever 
assembled — over 40,000 volumes, and in 
many respects even unsurpassable by the 
reference library of the British Museum. 
This collection was dispersed and partly ac- 
quired by Mr. Martin Bodmer of Zurich. 
Subsequently Breslauer moved to London, 
and thanks to his unflagging and untiring 
energy he started once again in his new 
home. His last catalogue, published but a 
few weeks ago, is final proof of his unwaver- 
ing industry. 
H.R. 
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STRASBOURG DOCUMENTS 


Most appropriate to the quinquecentennial 
of the invention of printing is the publishing 
of Otto H. Fuhrmann’s Gutenberg and the 
Strasbourg Documents of 1439, for these 
documents contain the first known allusions 
to Gutenberg’s early experiments. 

In presenting his re-translations, Dr. 
Fuhrmann, Director of the Division of 
Graphic Arts at New York University, de- 
scribes the practical problems with which 
the inventor of type-casting and printing 
must have found himself confronted, and 
analyzes the theories and claims of succes- 
sive students of the Gutenberg question. 
He then proceeds to discuss the documents 
themselves, their discovery and authentic- 
ity. In four parallel columns he reprints 
Schépflin’s 1760 transcript of the original 
Alsatian text (the actual documents having 
been destroyed in 1793 and 1870); the in- 
accurate 1840 French translation of La- 
borde; and new translations in modern Ger- 
man and in modern English. Thus he avoids 
the whirling hypotheses which stimulated 
nineteenth-century controversy and caused 
someone to remark that whoever wrote of 
Gutenberg immediately lost his head. Dr. 
Fuhrmann has kept his head and, equally 
important, he enables his readers to retain 
theirs. 

The documents are a partial record of 
litigation following the decease of one of 
Gutenberg’s partners, in his early days in 
Strasbourg. The firm had been formed to 
produce mirrors for sale to pilgrims to Aix- 
la-Chapelle, following instruction given one 
of its members in polishing stones by a 
process devised by Gutenberg. The discov- 
ery that Gutenberg had still other work in 
hand had led to reorganization, that the 
partners might participate in this new ven- 
ture. At this point, one of the partners 


died, and his heirs presented claims re- 
sulting in the lawsuit of 1439. 

In the occasional mention of forms, lead, 
a press, and once of the actual word 
“printing” (dass zu dem trucken gehoret), 
we get our first glimpse of Gutenberg at 
work upon his great invention, possibly in 
1436. 

Viewed in retrospect, it is possible with 
our present knowledge to interpret these 
phrases as references to type-casting and 
printing — which possibilities Dr. Fuhr- 
mann explains from the vantage point of 
his knowledge of metal crafts (especially 
with regard to the famous “four pieces” 
lying in the press, which he believes De- 
Vinne correctly interpreted as parts of a 
casting mold). In so doing, and in pre- 
senting his data so that each reader may 
discriminate between the text and its im- 
plications, Dr. Fuhrmann has indeed ren- 
dered a valuable service to American schol- 
arship. 

The volume, handsomely printed in the 
14-point Centaur type of Bruce Rogers, has 
been edited and published in a limited 
edition by Melbert B. Cary, Jr., at the 
Press of the Woolly Whale. Included are 
reproductions of fourteen lithographic trac- 
ings from the text, made before the docu- 
ments were lost. Gutenberg’s seal appears 
on the binding and title-page. The end- 
papers reproduce a fifteenth-century sketch 
of Strasbourg, with an added cartouche 
identifying buildings and the location of 
the Pfennig Tower, where a portion of the 
documents of 1489 was discovered two 
hundred years ago. 


MARGARET BINGHAM STILLWELL 


GUTENBERG AND THE STRASBOURG DOCUMENTS 
oF 1439, By Otto H. Fuhrmann. Press of the 
Woolly Whale, New York, 1940. 7% x 10% 
inches, xii-+-262 pp. ($7.50) 
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FOGG VOLUMES OF DRAWINGS 


Drawings constitute the most sophisticated 
of all the art forms; the best ones are more 
delicate in their effects and more audacious 
in their techniques than paintings, and to 
appreciate them completely one must have 
a sharper sense of beauty than that required 
for art in other media. 

The Fogg collection, as Professor Sachs 
specifies in his admirable introduction, is 
primarily a library of examples for students, 
and it would appear that the 224 examples 
which he has personally added to the 77 
recorded in these volumes were chosen with 
a view to presenting, as completely as pos- 
sible, the history of draughtsmanship in 
Europe, from the 14th century to the pres- 
ent. (It has been announced that the pres- 
ent series will be followed by uniform vol- 
umes on the English and American draw- 
ings in the collection. ) 

Miss Agnes Mongan, the Museum’s 
Keeper of Drawings, has written the 460- 
page volume of notes; and this is even more 
extraordinary than the selection of the 
drawings or their reproductions in the other 
two volumes. The needful is all there, in 
exemplary order—provenance and biogra- 
phy and bibliography and conservative at- 
tributions wisely substantiated — and yet 
most of it is as readable as a novel. This is 
young American scholarship to match the 
old masters of art history. 

There are two distinct types of drawing: 
the sketch, in which the artist’s entire idea is 
not expressed nor the entire scene or figure 
represented (a fall of drapery, or the ab- 
stract outline of a large pictorial composi- 
tion, a bit of torso or a hand or foot); and 
the work of art complete in itself, which 
does not necessarily suggest or require the 
elaboration of another medium. 

Although an encyclopedic selection like 
the Fogg’s cannot be expected to compare 
favorably with an exhibition of star num- 
bers like that assembled by Gordon Wash- 
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burn at the Albright Gallery in Buffalo in 
1935, it is surprisingly rich in master draw- 
ings, and one finds here Mantegna’s Seven 
Apostles Watching Christ Ascend to Heav- 
en; Perugino’s Apostles; Pollaiuolo’s War- 
riors; Clouet’s Bearded Man; Hans Leu’s 
Pieta; Holbein’s Portrait of a Leper; Van 
Dyke’s studies of armor; Degas’ study for 
the Lady with the Chrysanthemums in the 
Metropolitan Museum; and Picasso’s Phil- 
osopher. These and more than two hundred 
others are reproduced by large collotype 
plates, and their presentation in this form— 
and at what, considering the magnitude of 
the enterprise, can be called a very moder- 
ate price—gives evidence of the fact that the 
day of the miser of beauty, and dog-in-the- 
manger connoisseurship, is over. Some may 
say that volumes like these are a poor sub- 
stitute for a treasure-house of art, intact as 
the great era bequeathed it to us; but they 
are, nevertheless, for the young and the un- 
advantaged, the chief entrance into the 
realm of pictorial beauty, and even among 
cultivated art-lovers, only a few have visual 
memory keen enough, or scholarship order- 
ly enough, not to need to refresh their 
memory with books. I fervently and covet- 
ously hope that the example of the Fogg 
Museum will be followed by the trustees of 
the other great American collections. 

Many readers of Print will be gratified 
by the diligent consideration given to the 
papers on which the drawings were made; 
not only has every occurrence of a water- 
mark been indicated, but sixty-seven of 
those not illustrated in other standard works 
are reproduced, with notes. It is comforting 
to be reminded that, through seven turbu- 
lent centuries, the making of drawing paper 
has continued in the town of Fabriano. 


MONROE WHEELER 


DRAWINGS IN THE Focc MusEuM oF ArT. By 
Agnes Mongan and Paul J. Sachs. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1940. 10 x 
13% inches, 460 pp. 3 Vols. ($25.00) 
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GALLERY LEAFLETS 


I am sure that the Parke-Bernet Galleries 
would be somewhat surprised to learn that 
their leaflets are looked on by some as excel- 
lent typographic exercises. 

All typographers interested in period 
typography must envy Henry J. Loester and 
his associates at Aldus Printers the oppor- 
tunities offered by these leaflets in the way 
of design. In the thirty-odd that I looked 
through, starting with October 1938 and 
running to May 1940, I was struck with the 
versatility of design, excellent choice of 
type, border and rule, and with the fine 
presswork both in illustration and type. 

The subject matter, of course, is the key. 
What more exciting material could there be 
from the typographer’s standpoint than a 
sales folder on American Miniatures; French 
XVIII Century Furniture; Chinese Porce- 
lains and Jades; Oriental Rugs; Italian Per- 
iod Furniture; Historical Manuscripts; Eng- 
lish Paintings; Early American Glass; Arms 
and Armor; Modern Art Paintings or Egyp- 
tian and Greek Antiquities? 

These four-page leaflets average 64 x 

4% inches in size and are usually in two 
colors. Linweave Milano, Worthy Sterling 
Wove, Strathmore Saxonet and Whitehead 
and Alliger’s Arak seem the favored paper 
stocks. As might be supposed, letterpress is 
used chiefly, with an occasional illustration 
in sheet-fed gravure. Although typographic 
good taste is always shown, I would like to 
see a better use of the second color. In many 
instances, the green, blue or red of the bor- 
ders, with the black type, direct attention to 
the frame instead of to the message —a 
fault common enough in printing today. 

These folders are sent to all Parke-Bernet 
subscribers. If you are not one, by all means 
beg, borrow or steal some samples for your 
“how-it-should-be-done’” file. 

EUGENE M. ETTENBERG 


Sates LEAFLETS. Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc., 
80 E. 57 St., New York. 


PRIMROSE PATH 


A “playful piece of puttering in pastels,” 
The Pied Printers Primrose Path is sub- 
titled more simply A Typographical Non- 
sense Book. It is gay, whimsical and modest 
to the point of omitting the author-printer’s 
name; but since it is issued from The Over- 
brook Press and bears the style and spirit of 
Margaret Evans’ work, the authorship is 
only thinly veiled. 

A foretaste of this book was given two 
years ago in The Annual of Bookmaking, 
when the first of its rhymes was printed: 


Hickory, dickory, dock! This is the 
printer’s clock. 

When the clock strikes one, (if per- 
chance it doth run) 

The hour signifieth more: two weeks 
hence at half-past four. 

A printer’s clock is complicated, and 
all his time hypothecated. 

Other rhymes in a similar vein include 
“The Printer’s Shadow,” “The Printer’s 
Fable” (which continues the famous story 
of the quick brown fox), “The Printer’s 
Chapel” (“Lady printers, here excluded, 
eagerly suspect That what transpires with- 
in is not circumspect”). Each is accom- 
panied by a brightly-colored illustration 
done entirely with materials that a printer 
finds in his (or her) cases — bits of rule, 
punctuation marks, flowered borders and 
stray ornaments. The whole is good enter- 
tainment, and as carefully printed as are all 
books from The Overbrook Press; from Cen- 
taur and Lutetia types, or (apparently) an 
Oriental handmade paper — the sort that a 
friend once described as “full of mission- 
ary’s hair.” 

Perhaps some day a list will be compiled 
of books that were written and printed by 
the same pair of hands, beginning on a lofty 
plane with those done by William Blake; 
including essays that were printed by the 
printer-authors at the Doves and Kelmscott 
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Presses; noting the eccentric works of Wil- 
liam Davy, the scholarly writings of Daniel 
Berkeley Updike and of Dard Hunter, and 
such bits of whimsy as this present item. 
Most books gathered under such a heading 
would show, I think, as does this one, an 
unusual harmony in their whole creation. 


EDMUND B. THOMPSON 


Tue Prep Printer’s Primrose Patu, A Typo- 
graphical Nonsense Book. Printed at The Over- 
brook Press, Stamford, Connecticut, 1940. 4 x 
6 inches [24 pp.] 250 copies printed. ($3.50) 
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A MORLEY FIRST 


Christopher Morley made some remarks at 
the Minneapolis Public Library last Decem- 
ber, anecdotal, rambling and charming, 
dealing, among other matters, with the 
functions of a public library. 

The Ampersand Club, an informal group 
of bookmen of Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
has made an excellent choice in this text 
for its first venture into publishing, and 
the book now appears under the title of 
Friends, Romans... . 

It is done in good taste, conventionally 
and without mannerisms (unless you would 
call the tiny ampersands that flank the folios 
that; but they seem to me a touch that is 
amusing on the 21 pages of this small book 
— possibly objectionable in a longer text). 
The production of the book is a cooperative 
effort in which more than twenty members 
of the club had a part. Printed from Lino- 
type Granjon, on Worthy Permanent Book 
paper, it is something of a triumph to have 
put out so well made a book in a small edi- 
tion to sell at only one dollar. The binding 
is in cloth-covered boards, with a rather 
unusual and interesting placing of the paper 
labels. 

EDMUND B. THOMPSON 
Frienps, Romans. By Christopher Morley. The 


Ampersand Club, Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
1940. 5 x 7% inches, xii+21 pp. ($1.00) 
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MICHELANGELO 


In 1786, Goethe, after seeing the Michel- 
angelos in Rome, wrote: “If there were only 
some way of fixing such pictures in one’s 
soul! At least I shall bring with me all the 
engravings and drawings after his work that 
I can find.” How Goethe would have liked 
to take with him these new Phaidon books! 

It has occurred to innumerable publish- 
ers ere now that Michelangelo is wonder- 
fully well suited to the making of picture 
books—the frescoes of the Sistine Chapel 
are so vast, so high overhead, and the at- 
mosphere in it is so sacredly dim that the 
passionate admirer never sees as much as 
he hopes to see. These volumes, which are, 
perhaps, the finest of the Phaidon publica- 
tions, have been prepared by Dr. Ludwig 
Goldscheider, the ablest of the Phaidon 
editors. Chronologies, bibliographies and 
digest of critical opinions and evaluations 
of the minor as well as major commentators, 
from Michelangelo’s time to our own, and 
the hundreds of immense gravure plates, 
make them unquestionably the greatest 
value in current art books. 

One sacrifice that has had to be made 
for economy’s sake in the transference of 
the Phaidon Press from Austria to England 
is the omission of color plates which em- 
bellished previous volumes in the series. 
Color reproduction in art books has fre- 
quently served an odd purpose—the colors 
of fine art in reproduction are almost never 
exact, but they appeal to the general public 
nevertheless, and allure it to purchase vol- 
umes in which a few color plates serve as 
window dressing for the more sober black 
and white merchandise. 

In the case of Michelangelo, however, 
the lack of color plates is particularly unim- 
portant. Even as a painter, he was a sculp- 
tor. His sombre palette was used to “model” 
rather than to illuminate his heroic forms, 
and very little of the general effect is lost 
in one-color reproduction. 
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Most of the large gravure plates in the 
volume on the paintings are enlargements of 
details from the familiar Anderson and Ali- 
nari photographs; it is the sculpture volume 
which contains the surprises. 

The contribution of the camera to the 
appreciation of sculpture is very important. 
Somewhat like architecture, sculpture is an 
art not intended to be taken in at a glance. 
A statue should be placed where you, the 
citizen of the community, pass it again and 
again, day in and day out, as you go about 
your business, and its beauty appeals to 
you, now in the sunshine, now through a 
curtain of flattering rain, or in the dusk, or 
in the moonlight. The usually inadequate 
lighting of a museum gives you only the 
least common denominator of its beauty. 
But by subtle artificial illumination and 
tricky one-sided shots, especially of details, 
the photographic album of sculpture can 
offer the vast non-resident public a great 
deal of the intimate beauty of sculpture. 


Indeed the photographer, with his lad- 
ders and reflectors, frequently contrives to 
show us angles and aspects of sculpture, 
especially of heroic pieces, which are al- 
most impossible for the average gallery visi- 
tor to see, and the plates in the sculpture 
volume abound in revelations of this sort. 

Each of these volumes is superb in its 
way, and it is to be hoped that, in due 
course, Mars and Mammon permitting, vol- 
umes on Bosch and Poussin and Tiepolo 
will take the Phaidon public down less 
familiar avenues of pictorial beauty. 


MONROE WHEELER 


THE PAINTINGS OF MICHELANGELO. By Ludwig 
Goldscheider. Phaidon Edition, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1939. 10% x 14 inches, 160 
pp.+2 folding plates. ($3.00) 


THE SCULPTURE OF MICHELANGELO. By Lud- 
wig Goldscheider. Photographs by J. Schneider- 
Lengyel. Phaidon Edition, Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1940. 10% x 14 inches, 168 
pp. ($3.00) 
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GOUDY’S TYPOLOGIA 


To the University of California Press goes 
the enviable distinction of being the first to 
order a type face designed for its exclusive 
use and to have the good fortune to get 
F.W.G. to do the job. And a fine job it is. 
University of California Oldstyle prints 
beautifully with a clean, even color. This is 
helped by the capitals, which are both 
handsome and exactly right in weight and 
small in size (the cap H is lower than the 
ascender on the lower case d). The italic is 
decorative and fresh but remains clear and 
readable. The least fortunate character, per- 
haps, is the roman lower case q, which 
sinks below the other letters and looks like 
“wrong font.” This may be bad mat cutting. 

As to the volume itself, its freedom from 
frills, pleasantly-imposed page and general- 
ly workmanlike handling make a volume 
that sets a high standard. 

One cannot refrain from wondering what 
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plan was used in the composition with re- 
gard to the use of ligatures ct and st. The 
usual f ligatures are consistently used 
throughout, but on a single page there are 
five ligatures ct and St, and 13 more in- 
stances where ct and st are used. In some 
cases the same word appears both ways on 
the same page. This seems a bit sloppy. The 
ligatures are well drawn and do not freckle 
the page so that their consistent use seems 
justifiable. 

Needless to say the contents are good 
reading and full of sound advice on things 
typographic. The University of California 
Press may be congratulated on a delightful 
book and a type of which it may be proud. 


A. W. RUSHMORE 


TypoLocia: Studies in Type Design and Type 
Making. By Frederic W. Goudy. University 
of California Press, Berkeley, Calif., 1940. 6% x 
10 inches, xviii+-174 pp. ($3.00) 


* a co 


BROCHURE ON BEWICK 


University presses are in an extraordinary 
position to publish material that a text or 
trade book publisher couldn’t touch, either 
because of a limited market or unusual cost. 

Princeton University Press has recently 
completed a small brochure entitled Alex- 
ander Anderson, His Tribute to the Wood- 
Engraving of Thomas Bewick. 200 copies 
at $2.00 each is certainly limited and pretty 
steep. But it is a nice thing to have done, and 
is done in very good taste. A pleasant size, 
simple typography, impeccable presswork 
and suitable paper combine to make a 
record of Anderson’s tribute to Bewick that 
is an item well worth having. 


W. E. RUDGE 


ALEXANDER ANDERSON, His TRIBUTE TO THE 
Woop-ENGRAVING OF THoMAs BeEwick. By 
Lawrance Thompson. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J., 1940. 5% x 8% inches, 
48 pp. ($2.00) 
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READABILITY OF TYPE 


This small book, How to Make Type Read- 
able, is the most comprehensive attempt to 
analyze the readability of type which I have 
seen. The authors, according to their lights, 
and using the conventional tools of psycho- 
logical research, have studied speed of read- 
ing several kinds of type, preferable “width 
of line” (measure), size of type and leading 
and measure in relation to each other, spa- 
tial arrangements, color, etc. Many tables 
of the results, expressed in research deci- 
mals, are given, as well as such novel in- 
formation as a “conversion table of printing 
measurements.” 

The type faces examined are: Scotch 
Roman, Garamond, Antique (i.e., Antique 
Old Style), Bodoni (i.e., Bodoni Book), Old 
Style (no kind specified), Caslon (no kind 
specified), Kabel Light, American Type- 
writer (!), and Cloister Black. An investiga- 
tion as meticulous as this seems to be, might 
well take cognizance of the variations in 
types of the same name, and most certainly 
ought to consider the matter of length of 
descenders in relation to leading—the latter 
a point on which none of the researchers 
seems to have any information. 

With admirable rashness the authors 
have added a Summary of Recommenda- 
tions. It makes entertaining reading; but 
essentially it does not offer any more light 
on the way to make type readable than does 
the advertising of the composing-machine 
manufacturers. Most of the conclusions are 
already well known and practiced by good 
printers. 

We don’t laugh or make a fuss when we 
ear old truths turn up again, but wink at 
Cadmus down the room, and ’e winks back, 
the same as us. But when we come on such 
statements as “A further great saving in (the 
cost of) printing books and magazines could 
be made if printers would dispense to a 
large degree with marginal space,” we won- 
der just how the elimination of marginal 























Just Published: 

A Classified Catalogue of 
MANUSCRIPTS 
RARE BOOKS 
PRINTS 


from the Fifteenth to the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, including Incunabula, Books from Fae 
mous Presses, Early Illustrated Books, First 
Editions of European Literature, Greek and 
Roman Classics, Flower Books, Rare Books 
on Medicine, Alchemy, Chemistry, Mining, 
Mathematics, Physics, Astronomy, Botany, 
etc. This beautiful Catalogue of 136 Quarto 
pages describing more than 300 items is finely 
printed at the Walpole Printing Office and 
illustrated with 39 line cuts and 7 balf-tone 
plates. This may be obtained if you send one 
Dollar which will be gladly refunded 
with your first Order. 


HERBERT REICHNER 
RARE BOOKS 


34 East 62ND Street - New York City 
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space-cost answers “How to Make Type 
Readable.” 

There is a suggestion in the book that it 
is addressed to printers, at least in part. 
This is almost adding insult to injury: for if 
our printing is now hard to read, the cause 
lies largely with the scientific gentry who 
want to crowd their pages to suffocation. 
With a half-knowledge which in their own 
professions would give them little standing, 
they assume to guide the printers! May it 
not be time for a little self-study in the dif- 
ference between efficiency and proficiency? 


CARL PURINGTON ROLLINS 


How To Make Tyre READABLE. By Donald G. 
Paterson and Miles A. Tinker. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, 1940. 5 x 74 inches, xxii-+210 
pp: ($2.50) 


2 = = 


THE DOLPHIN 


With the cessation of so many of the Euro- 
pean periodicals, the recent demise of the 
Colophon and the somewhat cock-eyed 
state of the world, the arrival of this new 
“periodical for all people who find pleasure 
in fine books,” with its light and pleasant 
approach to the broad field of bookish lore, 
is one that should receive a cordial wel- 
come. The whole format is bright and effec- 
tive, sound without being expensive, inter- 
esting and fresh without being ponderous or 
heavy. The typographic mystery story it 
contains is alone worth the price. 

This country is slowly growing up and 
needs (and should support with enthusiasm) 
a magazine of this type. 

A. W. RUSHMORE 
THE Do.LpHiIn, NuMBER 4, Part 1—F Att, 1940. 
Limited Editions Club, 595 Madison Ave., New 
York. 8% x 11% inches, 108 pp. + 16-p. insert. 
($5.00 for 3 issues ) 


com i oO 


NOTES ON PRINTING HISTORY 


In the past year or two there have appeared 
a series of advertisements for The Haddon 
Craftsmen, done by Richard Ellis, each 
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commemorating a famous printer, from 
Gutenberg and Caxton to Goudy, Bradley, 
Updike, Goodhue and Rogers. Each de- 
scribed the life and works of the man to be 
celebrated; each was printed in the types 
and manner appropriate to the man it de- 
scribed. They have now been gathered into 
a brochure, Five Hundred Years of Printing 
from Type, and printed by The Haddon 
Craftsmen for private distribution. This 
covers well-tilled ground, but does it well 
again and makes a welcome addition to a 
printer’s shelf of books. 
EDMUND B. THOMPSON 
FivE HuNpDRED YEARS OF PRINTING FROM TYPE. 
A Series of Notes on Printing History, from 
Johann Gutenberg to Bruce Rogers. Written 
and arranged in type by Richard Ellis. Printed 
by The Haddon Craftsmen, Camden, N. J., for 
Private Distribution, 1940. 7 x 10% inches. 
(22 leaves) 
= & = 


GRAY’S ELEGY 


In a new edition of Gray’s Elegy, the death- 
less beauty of the poem is fittingly illus- 
trated by J. J. Lankes. His thirty woodcuts 
are beautifully designed, rich in color, fault- 
less in their execution and, in addition to 
the immortal verses and the illustrations 
which are worthy of them, there is a preface 
by Robert P. Tristram Coffin in which he 
has voiced his admiration for the work of 
J. J. Lankes. 

Dr. Coffin reminds the reader that “On 
thousands of Friday afternoons during the 
last century small Americans in the sawed- 
off pants of their fathers have stood up and 
declaimed the Elegy as if it were an Amer- 
ican one. They have woven an English 
poem into the fabric of American life. They 
learned it and made it fit their New Eng- 
land and Indianan graveyards and cot- 
tages.” And in this volume the genius of 
J. J. Lankes, in the scenes which he has 
created over a period of ten years, has made 
it quite clear that the Elegy is applicable to 
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any little hamlet, any country churchyard, 
any village people. Like all great things, it 
belongs to the world, to the ages. 

The format of this volume is handsome 
indeed. In the upper part of each page is 
set one of Lankes’ superb illustrations, and 
below it are the four lines of the Elegy 
which have inspired the woodcut above. 


The book is hand-set in Bulmer type by the 
Rushmores at the Golden Hind Press, and 
printed by The Haddon Craftsmen, Cam- 
den, New Jersey. 

MAY BRADSHAW HAYS 
ELEecY WRITTEN IN A CouNTRY CHURCHYARD. 


By Thomas Gray. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1940. 7% x 9% inches, xx-++-60 pp. ($3.00) 


NOTEWORTHY 





JOHN COTTON DANA. By Frank King- 
don. Newark Public Library and Museum, 
Newark, New Jersey, 1940. 5% x 8% inches, 
192 pp. ($3.00). A biography of the famed 
Newark librarian, designed and printed by 
D. B. Updike at The Merrymount Press. 


* * * 


PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A 
YOUNG DOG. By Dylan Thomas. New 
Directions, Norfolk, Conn., 1940. 5% x 8% 
inches, 192 pp. ($2.50). Short stories of a 
Welsh poet’s youth. 


c + * 


PICASSO. By Jean Cassou. Art Book Pub- 
lications, Inc., 34 W. 56 St., New York, 
1940. 10 x 13 inches, 168 pp., 160 plates. 
($4.00). The first Hyperion Press book pro- 
duced in America. Reprinted entirely by 
lithography, by the Duenewald Printing 
Company, from a single copy of the French 
edition. 
® = * 


BR TO FWG. University of California 
Press, Berkeley, Calif., 1940. 4% x 7 inches, 
32 pp. 350 Copies Printed for Private Dis- 
tribution. A Letter from Bruce Rogers to 
Fred Goudy, written twenty years ago. F. 
W. Goudy’s new University of California 
Old Style is used. 


2 * + 


JOHN GAY, FAVORITE OF THE WITS. 
By William Henry Irving. Duke University 
Press, Durham, N. C., 1940. 6 x 9 inches, 
xii+340 pp. ($3.50) 


AMERIKA. By Franz Kafka. New Direc- 
tions, Norfolk, Conn., 1940. 5% x 8% inches, 
xviiit-302 pp. ($2.50). Emlen Etting did 
the illustrations. 


o % * 


A CHARLESTON SKETCHBOOK, 1796- 
1806. Carolina Art Association, Charleston, 
S. C., 1940. 4% x 7% inches, xx+84 pp. 
($5.00). Forty watercolor drawings of the 
city and surrounding country, including 
plantations and parish churches, by Charles 
Fraser. Introduction by Alice R. Huger 
Smith. 


+ + * 


KOHELETH, THE BOOK OF ECCLESI- 
ASTES. Bible. 8% x 11 inches, 64 pp. 
($2.50). Emlen Etting’s illustrations, done 
with a matchstick, are unique. 


o * * 


HEADLINES AND DEADLINES: A 
Manual for Copy-editors. By Robert E. 
Garst and Theodore Menline Bernstein. 
Second Edition. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1940. 5 x 7% inches, xiv+218 
pp. ($2.75) 


* = 
LINOTYPE KEYBOARD OPERATION: 
Methods of Study and Procedures for Set- 
ting Various Kinds of Composition on the 
Linotype. LINOTYPE MACHINE PRIN- 
CIPLES: The Official Manual. Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
1940. Two new manuals for linotype users. 
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IMPORTANT FIND? When was cloth first 
used as a binding for books? For some time 
authorities have credited England and Wil- 
liam Pickering for its earliest use, in the 
1820s. Now Wilbur Macey Stone presents 
a new claim. His copy of The Amours and 
Adventures of Two English Gentlemen in 
Italy printed, doubtless, by Isaiah Thomas, 
Jr., at Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1795, 
is bound in a coarse brown linen over 
boards. The frontispiece is pasted down on 
the inside of the front cover, and the blank 
leaf at the end of the last signature is pasted 
to the inside of the back cover. Detective- 
like, Print found out from Clarence Brig- 
ham, Director of the American Antiquarian 
Society, that the Society’s copy has a similar 
binding, but that the frontispiece is not 
pasted down, for there is an additional end- 
paper front and back. The New York Pub- 
lic Library reported the same details. But 
now another copy, bound in “original linen 
over boards,” has been found by Mr. Stone 
listed in a California bookseller’s catalogue. 
The question is open: Was cloth for bind- 
ing books used in this country a quarter of 
a century earlier than in England? Specula- 
tion invited. 
= = = 


The Columbiad Club 
of Connecticut — a 
group of men interest- 
ed in fine printing and 
bookmaking — recent- 
ly was presented by 
Edmund B. Thomp- 
son, of Hawthorn 
House, with this de- 
vice, which he drew 
for a Club keepsake. A 
strong magnifying glass discloses on the 
pages of the open book of the original the 
names of all those who have belonged to the 
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Columbiad Club during its first five years. 
In 1936 the Club published The Specimen 
Books of Binny and Ronaldson, 1809-1812, 
in Facsimile, with an introduction by Carl 
Purington Rollins, and in 1937, The De- 
Vinne & Marion Presses: A Chapter from 
the Autobiography of Frank E. Hopkins. 
PRINT GOES TO COLLEGE. “Textbook 
Design — A Study in Missed Opportuni- 
ties,” by L. J. Ansbacher in the first number 
of Print, was recently described and recom- 
mended in Stray Library Leaves, publica- 
tion of the Teachers College Library of 
Columbia University. Quote: “... We think 
that teachers and future teachers should lay 
more stress upon a pleasant and artistically 
perfect appearance of textbooks and that 
they should use their influence to this end.” 


Amen. ‘ ‘ - 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. During Children’s 
Book Week, in November, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art held an exhibition of chil- 
dren’s books, mostly modern and nineteenth 
century — since books written to entertain 
children are of comparatively recent origin. 
Notable were two gay Russian volumes, an 
English book illustrated by Kate Green- 
away and A General History of Quadru- 
peds, 1807, with wood engravings by 
Thomas Bewick. The selection to represent 
modern children’s books was uninspired. 


= 2 oe 


VERY LIMITED EDITIONS. Columbia 
University Press has launched a new divi- 
sion, the King’s Crown Press, devoted ex- 
clusively to scholarly, specialized publica- 
tions for a limited audience. Editions will 
range from one copy (by microfilm) to not 
more than six or seven hundred, and the 
Press will put emphasis on strict economy of 
production. 
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COLLECTOR'S LUCK. Edwin De T. 
Bechtel, author of “Illustrated Books of the 
Sixties” in the first number of Print, re- 
ports an extraordinary experience. In his 
article he mentioned as a significant book 
of the sixties the Poems by Jean Ingelow 
(London, 1867) which contains more than 
twenty engravings by Edward and Thomas 
Dalziel. They, with their brother George, 
who was the head of the firm of Dalziel 
Brothers, were responsible for many illus- 
trated books of the period. Mr. Bechtel re- 
cently came across a beautifully-bound first 
edition of the Poems in a second-hand book- 
shop. On the title-page he found the signa- 
ture of George Dalziel and in the volume, 
an original letter from Jean Ingelow. 

YOUNG PRINTERS. The Edgewood 
Echo, a publication written, printed and 
published by students of The Edgewood 
School in Greenwich, Connecticut, and The 
Tramp Printer, a book by William Allen 


White produced by students of the Roose- 
velt Junior High School in San Francisco, 
are encouraging evidence of what early 
graphic arts schooling can accomplish. 
BETTER IMPRESSIONS is the title of a 
new house organ The Mead Corporation 
is publishing. Besides spirited copy and 
colorful displays of paper samples, Volume 
I, Number 1 of Better Impressions presents 
work of two modern artists: Harold Zim- 
merman and Norman Reeves. 

ANOTHER ANNIVERSARY. Harvard’s 
Department of Printing and Graphic Arts 
commemorated the 200th anniversary of 
Bodoni’s birth with an exhibition of the 
finest examples of his work, emphasizing 
“both the breadth and depth of his genius.” 
Pre-Christmas activity in the Department 
includes projected publication of a booklet, 
written and illustrated by William A. Dwig- 
gins to show how he designs a type face. 





»)  Tenyears ago a paper that would 
2 really print well was sought. One 
.) that would accept ink eagerly; 
2 that would not resist the clean 
bite of type; that would have an 
unobtrusive, yet rich, texture. 


2 cotors: White and Jvory 
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5 An Jdeal Paper... 


ARCHER: Velvet Smooth and Plate finishes 
3 weIcHTs: 60, 80 and 100 lb. 


SAMPLE SHEETS AND PRINTED SPECIMENS GLADLY SENT 


WHITEHEAD & ALLIGER CO., INC., 11 Thomas Street, New York 


None was then available. So 
ARCHER was created. Since then 
it has had wide acceptance among 
careful printers. Its easy printing 
qualities reduce, in make-ready 
time, its already modest cost. 
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KALEIDOSCOPE 


Oklahoma to Oklahoma via Princeton: 
Joseph A. Brandt, who went from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press two years ago to 
direct Princeton University Press, will be- 
come President of the University of Okla- 
homa next August 1. 


Yale to Dartmouth: To Hanover, New 
Hampshire, recently went George T. Bailey, 
for eighteen years Manager of The Printing- 
Office of the Yale University Press. Asso- 
ciated with the Dartmouth Printing Com- 
pany, Mr. Bailey will have an opportunity 
at Dartmouth to make good use of his long 
experience in New Haven. 


New York to Princeton: Elmer Adler has 
been appointed consultant to Princeton 
University Press and Research Associate in 
Graphic Arts at Princeton University. His 
fine library and print collection are at the 
disposal of study groups. 












DESIGN & ILLUSTRATION 

















Raymond Lufkin 


Samples of current work are mailed from time to 
time to a small, interested list. Please write me if 


you wish to be included. 


225 VARICK ST, NEW YORK * WAlker §- 5821 
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MOVE. Art Center, Chicago, celebrated 
the commencement of its second year by 
moving to new and more desirable quarters 
at 111 East Pearson Street. Here excellent 
and adaptable exhibition facilities are avail- 
able for the organizations which sponsor the 
Art Center: Art Directors Club of Chicago, 
Society of Photographic Illustrators, Chi- 
cago Guild of Free Lance Artists, Associa- 
tion for Color Research, Society of Typo- 
graphic Arts. 
= = = 
CROSS-SECTION. If you would know 
what educators think about the printing 
they practice, read the report, just released, 
of the National Graphic Arts Education 
Association conference held in Rochester 
in July. Stenographers took down the opin- 
ions expressed at each conference session 
by teachers in junior, senior, vocational and 
trade schools, and the result is a symposium 
of hot-off-the-griddle discussions (and argu- 
ments). 
= 2 a 

GOOD GADGET. A new, adjustable 
device for hanging prints and paintings is 
being distributed by a New York firm, 
Braquette Inc., 225 Fifth Avenue. It con- 
sists of two simple metal channels con- 
nected firmly by a cord arrangement which 
can be adjusted to hold prints up to 36 
inches in height. No other frame is neces- 
sary; the print, mounted on stiff board and 
covered by heavy cellophane or glass, is 
held firmly and inconspicuously top and 
bottom by the brackets. They come in 
black, gold, red or aluminum and sell for 


a dollar. 
= 2 = 


PRIVATE PRESS. From the publishers 
of “a small daily, weekly, and monthly 
newspaper” who conduct a private press 
“more or less as a hobby” comes news of 
publishing activity. Violet and Hal W. 
Trovillion of the Trovillion Private Press, 
at the sign of the Silver Horse, in Herrin, 
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Illinois, have issued a new Lincoln book, 
When Lincoln Came to Egypt, by Profes- 
sor George W. Smith of the Southern Illi- 
nois Normal University. They are planning 
a limited edition of Oscar Wilde’s The 
Happy Prince, illustrated by William J. 
Goodacre of Santa Barbara, California. 
Last year they published Llewelyn Powys’ 
last book, A Baker’s Dozen, in a limited, 
autographed edition, having received final 
page proofs from the author only a few 
days before his death in Switzerland. 
& = = 
PORTRAIT OF A LIBRARY. The Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, Library has for rent or 
sale a documentary film called “The Por- 
trait of a Library,” suggesting its use and 
relation to a community. 
= = * 

3,024-POINT TYPE. Bruce Rogers has 
finished his “largest” job to date. Part of the 
inscription designed and drawn by him for 





Why Collotype for Limited Editions ? 


Collotype is unusually suitable for editions of between 
300 and 3,000. Consider these features: (1) a screenless 
plate; (2) photographic accuracy, richness; (3) antique 
papers; (4) economical preparation for production; (5) 


fifty-two years of plant experience. 


See Pages 9-16 of Print, No. 1, Pages 51-58 of No. 2, and Pages 17-24 of No. 3 
Write for information to: 


THE MERIDEN GRAVURE COMPANY 


MERIDEN > CONNECTICUT 


the new Hunter College building at Park 
Avenue and 68th Street in New York is 
actually in 3,024-point (3%-foot) letters with 
about 2-foot leading. The inscription was 
drawn to size and then flat-chiseled into the 
limestone veneer. 


* oO = 


CANS TO CHINA. Not a new diplomatic 
gesture: just an indication of the scope of 
the “Living Lithography” show held at the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance in October. 
There, an extensive exhibition of the pro- 
cess revealed its adaptability for can labels, 
china decoration, table tops, maps, chil- 
dren’s books, prints, sheet music, playing 
cards, billboards, clock faces, false faces, 
wallpaper, etc., etc. Since its beginning in 
1818, the lithographic industry has grown 
to be, in this country, a $250,000,000 in- 
dustry. Material from the show will become 
a traveling exhibit of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts. 














WORKABLE MODEL. “To my great joy, 
it works,” writes Professor F. C. Baxter, 
head of the English Language and Litera- 
ture Department at the University of South- 
ern California. Basing his operations on a 
study of early woodcuts only, Professor 
Baxter has completed this workable, minia- 
ture model of an early press (1500), which 
prints a neat and professional-looking page 
of type 2% x 4 inches. 


a = co 


WEST COAST 

Typographic news from California: A cele- 
bration at the University of California Press 
of the publication of Frederic W. Goudy’s 
Typologia: Studies in Type Design and 
Type Making, and a rare book display trac- 
ing the history of the book from Gutenberg 
to Goudy; lectures by Daniel Berkeley Up- 
dike sponsored by The Huntington Library 
and the California Institute of Technology 
(both Mr. Goudy and Mr. Updike flew to 
keep their appointments); a series of typo- 
graphic lectures given at the Los Angeles 
Library and sponsored by the University of 
California in connection with the printing 
anniversary celebrations. 


The Ward Ritchie Press printed an illus- 
trated catalogue (25 cents) for a printing 
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anniversary exhibition of “Great Books in 
Great Editions” which opened at The 
Huntington Library in November. 


The Quercus Press of San Mateo, to com- 
memorate the use for the first time in the 
United States of William Morris’ Albion 
proof press, published a limited edition of 
two poems by Robinson Jeffers ($3.00). 


PRINT correspondent Gregg Anderson 
awards an orchid: 


“Saul Marks of the Plantin Press, 239 
South Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, 
is issuing a monthly magazine, Black and 
White, for $1.00 a year. The work of this 
Press is as distinguished in design and exe- 
cution as any on the Pacific Coast. The two 
partners, Mr. Marks and Kenneth McKay, 
handle the entire production of the Press. 
The magazine is strictly left in viewpoint; 
strictly right in the way in which it is 
printed.” 


Wilder Bentley reports the recent publi- 
cation in San Francisco of a scholarly mono- 
graph on the history of the hand press from 
Gutenberg to William Morris, written by 
Jackson Burke and beautifully printed by 
Mr. Burke and his wife on their hand press. 


* 2 = 


JUST THE TYPE. Lydian Cursive, another 
calligraphic design from the pen of Warren 
Chappell, joins American Type Founders’ 
Lydian family this month, looking like this: 


Chis is Lydian Cursive 


The structure of the new series differs some- 
what from that of the earlier Lydians in 
that it was drawn with the pen at an angle 
rather than straight. The result is a narrow, 
close-fitting letter which can be used as a 
display type or in combination with others 
of the same family. It is cast on angle body, 
in eight sizes ranging from 18-on-24 to 72 
point. This is 18 point. 
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DE GUSTIBUS. To solve a typographic 
problem in four different ways, Strathmore 
Paper Company persuaded four eminent 
book designers to plan the same book in 
varying format — Cape Cod by Henry D. 
Thoreau. The resultant designs are repro- 
duced in a booklet demonstrating the wide- 
ly-differing, characteristic work of Helen 
Gentry, William A. Kittredge, Rudolph 
Ruzicka and D. B. Updike — as well as the 
use of Strathmore papers. 


* a fo 


COMMERCIAL TRAVELER. The Nation- 
al Commercial Printing Exhibition lately 
displayed in New York by the American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts is to go on tour. 
Organizations wishing to reserve the exhi- 
bition may get information by writing the 
Traveling Exhibitions Committee of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, 115 
East 40 St., New York, N. Y. (Print re- 


ceived an Exhibition award as an outstand- 
ing example of printing in the publications 


class.) ie ee 


INTRAMURAL REFERENCE. The 
United States postage stamps reproduced 
at the top of page 18 in Mr. Klinefelter’s 
article in this issue are slightly less than 
three-quarter size, as required by law. All 
the rest are life size. You can buy the Louis- 
iana Purchase stamp, mint, for a mere $10. 
Most of the others cost a few cents. Buy em 
all, paste ’em in, have an album. 
= * 2 

DANISH BOOKS. According to Eleanor 
Feisenberger, who wrote “What’s Been 
Happening in Europe?” for the September 
number of Print, graphic arts activity con- 
tinues in Denmark. Writes she: “As homage 
to the Gutenberg jubilee, the Danish asso- 
ciation of printers and book designers, 
‘Grafisk Circel,’ in Copenhagen published a 





Whoever heard of SALES RESEARCH 


me IN THE PRINTING INDUSTRY !! 
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operation of American Type Founders Corporation, Mead Corporation, and 
Strathmore Paper Company, William E. Rudge’s Sons have available a group 


of comprehensive portfolio studies and Checklists for executives who prepare: 


RETAIL ADVERTISING 
PUBLIC RELATIONS MESSAGES 


The cost and size of the portfolios make it possible to show 
them only to business executives in New York by appointment. 


INDUSTRIAL ADVER- 
TISING CATALOGS 


Y ES, through the co- 
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rather remarkable book under the title Det 
Trykte Ord (The Printed Word). It is the 
joint work of a number of scientists, artists 
and printers. . . . On the whole the work 
has found a very good reception and is ap- 
preciated as an important contribution to 
northern, i.e., Danish, book art. The work 
is a big hand-bound volume, only 125 cop- 
ies of which have been printed. 

“Another Danish joint work is an unusual 
edition of Andersen’s immortal fairy tale, 
Twelve With the Post (Tolv Med Posten). 
The book has been done by the lithographic 
printers, Andreasen & Lachmann, in Copen- 
hagen. The whole work, including the hand- 
drawn text, is reproduced in lithography. 

“In Sweden, in January 1941, a great 
German book exhibition will be inaugurated 
in the National Museum in Stockholm. The 
State and University Library and the Swed- 
ish printers’ association are, among others, 
sponsors. The exhibition will be in celebra- 
tion of Gutenberg and, at the same time, an 
exhibition of modern German books. This is 
an expression of the extremely intense Ger- 
man propaganda efforts in Sweden, a coun- 
try which has been completely cut off from 
the West for many months. The original 
Swedish plans for Gutenberg’s celebration 
were very different from what is going to 
be carried out now. All the Swedish plans 
(great historic exhibition, “The Printed 
Word, 500 Years’ at the Skansen-Museum) 
have been canceled. And so has the plan of 
the huge German Gutenberg Exhibition in 
Leipzig.” 

J o 
WORD FROM ABROAD. Beatrice Warde 
(Paul Beaujon) is keeping American friends 
informed of the conflict in England. One 
of the latter, receiving mail from her, wrote 
to Print: “We are a pushover for the fort- 
nightly message from struggling London 
conveyed by News From the Outpost, the 
four-page propaganda sheet issued by the 
Americans-in-Britain Outpost of the Com- 
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mittee to Defend America by Aiding the 
Allies . . . Good as it is, the News has to 
play second fiddle when it is accompanied 
by Beatrice Warde’s Personal Postscript. 
This gives the real close-up sense of the 
conflict that Americans cannot find in the 
daily news accounts or even in radio re- 
ports immediately from the scene of action. 
The distinguished typographic authority 
certainly turns her talents to good purpose 
in her dramatic eye-witness revelations, and 
all in the tone of a letter to the home folks 
— even to the final post-postscriptum: ‘Stan- 
ley Morison is all right though bombed out, 
and sends greetings.’ . . . Citizens of the 
typographic kingdom understandably can 
feel privileged in sending contributions — 
‘an air-mail letter from you enclosing a five 
dollar bill’ is suggested—to Beatrice Warde.” 


ad * cor 


ORIGINAL. Down Montgomery Way (Ver- 
mont) is the title of an original wood en- 
graving by Asa Cheffetz which The Wood- 
cut Society has just published for its mem- 
bers, in an edition of 200 copies. A few 
memberships are still available, at ten dol- 
lars a year. The address: 1270 Board of 
Trade, Kansas City, Missouri. 


7 = & 


FAMOUS PUBLISHER. Harassed by the 
mounting restrictions of National Socialism 
under Hitler, Gottfried Bermann-Fischer, 
successor to S. Fischer, has just brought the 
famous European publishing house of Ber- 
mann-Fischer Verlag to this country. The 
Harcourt, Brace offices will handle distribu- 
tion of its publications, most recent of which 
is Thomas Mann’s German novel, Lotte in 
Weimar. This appeared several months ago 
in English, under the Knopf imprint, as The 
Beloved Returns. 


* 2 + 


Notes from a variety of sources are published 
as a regular department of Print. Contribu- 
tions of general interest are cordially invited. 
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CHECK DATES FOR LAST-MINUTE CHANGES. EXHIBITS FREE UNLESS NOTED. 


New York Area 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GRAPHIC Ants. Archi- 
tectural League Gallery, 115 E. 40. Book Jack- 
ets of 1940. Jan. 7-18: Transition from the 
“dust wrapper” of the past to modern jackets, 
with reproduction techniques, will be shown. 
The Work of the Pynson Printers. Jan. 21-Feb. 
1; Retrospective exhibit, covering chronologi- 
cally the work of Elmer Adler. 


Cotor Prints. Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 
53. To Dec. 24: 10-6; Sun. 12-6; Wed. 10-10. 
Adm. 25c. A showing of color prints costing 
under ten dollars. 


Prints. Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth 
Ave. & 82. To Jan. 12: 10-5; Sun. 1-6. “Nation- 
al Art Week and the Museum: Prints by Living 
Americans.” In the Special Exhibition Room, 
an interpretive exhibition of the Christmas 
Story in medieval art. Beginning Jan. 28: An 
exhibit of 19th-century French costume prints. 


Firty Books. New York Public Library, 476 
Fifth Ave. Feb. 4-28: 9-6; Sun. 1-5. 19th an- 
nual presentation of the Fifty Books of the Year 
picked by an American Institute of Graphic 
Arts jury as outstanding examples of contem- 
porary book design. 


SporTiING Books. Grolier Club, 47 E. 60. To 
Feb. 4: 10-5, Six hundred years of sporting 
books, including early manuscripts and modern 
volumes. 


THE ANIMAL Kincpom. Pierpont Morgan Lib- 
rary, 29 E. 36. To Feb. 28: 10-5, exc. Sun. An 
exhibit to show how birds and animals have 
been portrayed since the 9th century, in sci- 
ence, fables, mythology, etc. Includes illumin- 
ated manuscripts, drawings, rare books. 


Fine Booxs. Montclair, N. J. Public Library. 
To Dec. 21. Original illustrations, examples of 
fine printed books, early and modern children’s 
books, processes of printing and production. 


Cleveland 


ENGLIsH Woopcuts. Cleveland Museum of 
Art. To Dec. 29: 9-5; Sun. 1-6; Wed. 9 a.m.- 
10 p.m. Free exc. Tue., Thurs., Fri. (25c). 
Exhibit of outstanding contemporary English 
wood engravers, circulated by the English So- 
ciety of Wood Engravers. Prints of Christmas, 
from the Museum collection. Mar. 7-Apr. 6: 
Showing of Mexican prints, circulated by the 
American National Committee of Engraving, 


of New York. 


Chicago 


STuDENT Work. School of Design in Chicago, 
247 E. Ontario. Feb. 8-15: Daily. Adm. 25c. 
A trial exhibition of the work of School of De- 
sign students. 


Sixty TexTsooxs. Chicago Book Clinic. To 
Dec. 28: A. I. G, A. traveling exhibition of the 
Sixty Textbooks of the Year. 


Washington, D. C. 


Woop Encravincs. Natural History Bldg., 
United States National Museum. To Dec. 31: 
Exhibition of wood engravings by six members 
of the Southern Printmakers Society, sponsored 
by the Division of Graphic Arts of the Museum. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


LaNKEs Wooncuts. Paper Museum of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. To Dec. 31: 
9-5. Exhibition of woodcuts by J. J. Lankes 
with original blocks, tools and materials used 
in the work. 


Norte: Printing Education Week will be ob- 
served throughout the country Jan. 13-17, the 
latter date being the 235th anniversary of 
Benjamin Franklin’s birth. 
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nised the full flavour of the satire, the subtle 
cleverness of the plot evoked admiration. One 
slip should have been avoided. England will 
never be known as Hitleria. All you American 
printers may sleep soundly in your beds, the 
dam holding back the tidal wave of political 
aggression will stand firm — otherwise I should 
not be reading Print in my Anderson shelter. 


Harold E. Waite 

» » 
So many special requests have come from 
institutions and libraries concerning the off- 
beat of Print’s subscription year (June to 
June) that we've decided to start working 
toward budgetary harmony. With the fol- 
lowing scheme we shall coincide, by De- 
cember 1941, with the Institutional Budget 
—so that appropriate appropriations may 
be made for the exact calendar year. Vol- 
ume I, Number 4 will come to you in Feb- 
ruary (instead of March). Renewals will 
then be definitely in order. Volume II, 
Number 1 will appear in April; Volume II, 
Number 2 in June, Volume II, Number 3 in 
August, and Volume II, Number 4 in Octo- 
ber. This all leads you ultimately to an on- 
beat for January, 1942 with Volume III, 
Number 1. That’s really looking ahead. 

» wy 
Less dizzyingly, it might be fun to hear of 
several particularly interesting plans we 
have for the near future. 

We expect to present a comprehensive 
consideration of the authority of the printed 
word. One way of putting it is “the psy- 
chological power” . . . another way is to 
remind you of Will Rogers’ “all I know is 
what I read in the paper.” It will have to do 
with the radio, and format, and sponsorship, 
and many other influences that are espe- 
cially important in these days of education, 
unifying and propaganda. Another impor- 
tant story is to be told on accurate color re- 
production, in the light of some revolution- 
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ary new methods and equipment. There 
will soon be an easy-as-pie introduction to 
calligraphy; articles on collecting prints on 
nothing (practically) a year, on South Amer- 
ican printing and books, on printable paper, 
on charts and statistical illustrations, on 
typography for cartography, on . . . 


R. L, D. 





Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., 
required by the Acts of Congress of August 24, 1912, and 
March 3, 1933, of Print, A Quarterly Journal of the Graphic 
Arts, published quarterly at New Haven, Connecticut, for 
October, 1940. 

State of Connecticut, County of New Haven, ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Elaine Rushmore, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that she 
is the business manager of Paint, A Quarterly Journal of the 
Graphic Arts and that the following is, to the best of her 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Wil- 
liam Edwin Rudge, Publisher, Inc., P. O. Box 1893, New 
Haven, Conn. Editor, William Edwin Rudge, P. O. Box 
1893, New Haven, Conn. Managing Editor, Robert L. Dothard, 
c/o Wm. E. Rudge’s Sons, 225 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 
Business Manager, Elaine Rushmore, P. O. Box 1893, New 
Haven, Conn. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name 
and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
one per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned 
by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be given.) William 
Edwin Rudge, Publisher, Inc., P. O. Box 1893, New Haven, 
Conn. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other per- 
son, association, or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 

ELAINE RUSHMORE. 


(Signature of business manager.) 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th day of Octo- 
ber, 1940. 


[Seal] FRED MacFARLAND. 
(My commission expires January, 1942.) 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


TO THIS ISSUE 





Lee Mari (Cover of this issue, Silk Screen as 
a Decorative Art) is devoting most of her time 
to developing commercial silk screen printing 
as an adjunct to bookmaking. Before coming to 
this country from Germany she did woodcut 
pattern papers for a number of publishers, She 
plans to move shortly, from one part of New 
York City to another, where she can have “more 
room for drying racks.” 


Paut LANDACRE (Frontispiece) never took an 
art course in all his 47 years, with the excep- 
tion of a few weeks of life drawing. Originally 
he embarked on a scientific course at Ohio State 
University. Now he is a member of the National 
Academy, having been elected unanimously — 
an unprecedented occurrence. 


Freperick G. Rupce (The Printing Industry in 
a National Emergency) wrote the article on 
Propaganda in the September issue. He is Vice- 
Chairman of the committee formed by industry 
leaders to work with the Government. 


WaLTER KLINEFELTER (Stamps as Maps), while 
considering this subject back in 1936, wrote a 
small book entitled Maps in Miniature: Notes 
Critical and Historical on Their Use on Postage 
Stamps, which Hawthorn House published. He 
has also compiled two bibliographical check- 
lists of privately published Christmas books. 


Ray Nasu (A Built-In Program) is Lecturer in 
Art at Dartmouth College, which really means 
that he is in charge of the Graphic Arts courses 
there. Besides that, he is an instructor in the 
new workshop of the Harvard Department of 
Printing and Graphic Arts described in this ar- 
ticle. And . . . an Associate Editor of Print. 


CiamE Imrie (Christmas Cards) does produc- 
tion and editorial work for Print, before which 
she wrestled valiantly unpi-ing a cabinet full of 
old Arabic type Carl Rollins had acquired. 


Rutu Fietiscuer (Charles T. Coiner) is a free- 
lance writer, formerly with Vogue and Adver- 
tising Art. She wrote on “Saks Fifth Avenue 
Advertising” for the first issue of Print. 


Leon Karp (Charles T. Coiner Portrait) is an 
art director at N. W. Ayer & Son, working with 
Mr. Coiner, His paintings have been exhibited 
at the San Francisco and New York World’s 
Fairs, Whitney Museum, Museum of Modern 
Art, Chicago Art Institute. He sketched the por- 
trait in this issue especially for Print. 


Pau. STANDARD (Eric Gill, 1882-1940) is Press 
Representative of Canadian Pacific Railways, 
Inc. His consuming interest in calligraphy and 
letter forms has made him an authority, and led 
to an international acquaintance with those who 
practice the graphic art of writing and lettering. 


CuiLvE REEcE (Line Engraving — Part I: An 
Historical Perspective) has for fifteen years been 
associated with one of New York’s leading art 
galleries. He has written on art in general, and 
prints in particular, for such publications as The 
Magazine of Art, Parnassus, The American Ar- 
tist, Print Collector's Quarterly, Art and Artists 
of Today. 


ALBERT Bacuaus (The Mainz Diary: 1437- 
1440) is a well-known Viennese bibliophile and 
authority on incunabula. 


Books are reviewed in this issue by the follow- 
ing: MARGARET BINGHAM STILLWELL, Curator 
of Annmary Brown Memorial in Providence, 
R. I., and editor of the Bibliographical Society 
of America’s latest publication: Incunabula in 
American Libraries: A Second Census of Fif- 
teenth Century Books Owned in the United 
States, Mexico and Canada; MonroE WHEEL- 
ER, Director of Publications at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York; EucENE M. ETTeEn- 
BERG, Designer for Publishers Printing Com- 
pany, New York; EpmuNpD B. THOMPsoN, pro- 
prietor of Hawthorn House, Windham, Conn.; 
ArTHUR W. RusHMorE, trade book designer for 
Harper & Brothers and Associate Editor of 
Print; WiLL1AM Epwin Rupce, Publisher and 
Editor of Print; May BrapsHaw Hays, Chair- 
man of Literature for the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 





DESIGN AND PropucTIoNn: Robert L. Dothard. 


Type: Cover—A.T.F. Lydian Bold. Text — 
Linotype Caledonia. Chapter headings — 
A.T.F. Bulmer. Heading on page 30 — Goudy 
Ornate. Mainz Diary — Bauer Weiss and 
A.T.F. Original Old Style. 


Processes: Planographic (surface), Letterpress 
(relief) and Silk Screen (stencil). 
Planographic: Collotype reproductions of 
postage stamps (pages 17-24) by Meriden 
Gravure Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Letterpress: 32-page signature (Mainz Diary 
— pages 63-94) hand-set by Arthur and Edna 
Rushmore at the Golden Hind Press in Madi- 
son, N. J., and printed by The Haddon 
Craftsmen, Camden, N. J. Remainder of issue 
printed by William E. Rudge’s Sons, Inc., 
New York. 

Silk Screen: Cover (except type) and swatches 
on page 13 printed by Lee Maril. Cover is in 
five colors, plus letterpress for the type. 


ENGRAVINGs: 4-color process: plates lent by the 
Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Co., through N. W. 
Ayer & Son. 

Line: The plate on page v is a copper line en- 
graving. All others are zinc. 


Halftone: Plates on pages viii, 25, 30, 32, 33 
and 39 are 120-screen, deep-etched for an- 
tique paper. The plates on pages 53, 54 and 
57 are 133-screen, etched for dull-coated 
paper. 


Engravers: All engravings were made by the 
Beck Engraving Co., New York, except those 
on pages 41 and 42 (lent) and the plates on 
pages viii, 5 and 7, which were made by the 
Horan Engraving Co., New York. 


ILLustRATIONS: The frontispiece is a line en- 
graving made from an original Landacre 
print, reduced one-half. 

Original stamps reproduced for Mr. Kline- 
felter’s article (pages 16-24) were supplied by 
him and by the Scott Stamp & Coin Co., Inc., 
New York. 
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Architects’ drawing (page 25) courtesy of 


Harvard College Library. 


Portrait (page 39) is a pencil sketch by Leon 
Karp. 

Raymond Lufkin did the sketches on pages 
1, 11, 16 and 47. 


The Christmas card on page 30 is reproduced 
from Gleeson White’s Supplement to The 
Studio, London, 1894; Figure 2 (page 32) is 
from the Bella Landauer collection of greet- 
ing cards in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York; Figure 3 (page 32) is from a W.P.A. 
photograph in the collection of the Museum 
of the City of New York; Figure 4 (page 33) 
is from the New York Public Library collec- 
tion of Christmas cards. 

The woodcut of Eric Gill (page 43) is a self- 
portrait. 


M. Knoedler & Company supplied the illus- 
trations on pages 53, 54 and 57. 


Paper: 7 kinds of paper are used in this issue: 


Cover: W. C. Hamilton & Sons’ Andorra 
Cover, Raspberry, 65 Ib. 

Text: Whitehead & Alliger’s Archer, Natural 
color, Smooth finish, 75 lb. Pages 17-24 are 
on Archer, specially sized for collotype. 

Silk screen swatches (page 13): W. C. Ham- 
ilton & Sons’ Kilmory, White, Wove, 70 lb. 
4-color insert: Dill & Collins’ Richfold Coat- 
ed, White, 80 Ib. 

Prize Christmas Card: Stevens-Nelson Paper 
Corp.’s Dutch Charcoal, Blue, Laid, Antique. 
Pages 53-54, 57: Dejonge’s Art Mat, White, 
80 Ib. 

Mainz Diary insert: Whitehead & Alliger’s 
Arak, Ash, 60 Jb. 


Binpinc: Sewed and glued signatures. Silk 


screen swatches, Bolivian stamp, Lufkin 
Christmas card, 4-color process plates, Line 
Engraving illustrations and Print Masterpiece 
tipped-in. Bound by Russell-Rutter, N. Y. 





